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THE FLAG ON THE SCHOOLHOUSE. 


A song of glory. 


BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER, QUINCY, MASS. 


Up with the starry banner! 
Let it float over roof and tower! 
Let it greet each pupil and teacher 
When cometh the morning hour! 


Let the first thought in the morning 
Be aye of the star-bright flag, 

Of the heroes who fought in its honor, 
Of the courage that could not lag. 


And all through the daily lessons, 
Wherever our duties call, 

Remember the star-bright banner 
Is floating over us all. 


If history is the lesson, 
Never forget the flag 

That waved through a hundred battles, 
From the sea to the mountain crag, 


The flag of a hundred battles, 
Stars brighter for each and all, 
With a glory ever growing, 
As its folds now rise, now fall. 


What if a pine-tree banner 
Floated at Bunker hill? 

Its glory was transmitted 
To the flag that’s floating still. 


So, from Lexington and Concord, 
From Boston’s wave-washed shore, 
From each spot where Freedom struggled, 
There cometh a glory more. 


So, each state shall see emblazoned 
Upon our standard fair, 

The sum of all local glory 
In a national glory there. 


Yorktown and Saratoga 
Are in each stripe and star ; 
Trenton and Princeton flash and glow 
Like beacon-lights afar. 


And all of the naval glory, 
Won by sea-faring sires, 
Glows with an ageless lustre, 

Whose splendor never tires. 


Old Ironsides”’ I see there, 
Whose captain could do and dare, 
As he showed the British sailors, 
When he silenced the Guerriere. 


, 


And a splendid motto glistens, 
A motto for every lip, 

Columbia’s naval watchword 
Of ‘‘ Don’t give up the ship! 


” 


And another is close beside it, 
Shall be known for ages hence, 

It is: ‘‘ Not one cent for tribute, 
But millions for defence.” 


Forth from the smoke of battle, 
Brighter than noonday sun, 

Flashes the Nation’s motto: 
‘Out of many — One.” 


So, all through the daily lessons, 
Wherever our duties call, 

Remember the star-bright banner 
Is floating over us all. 





HER MAJESTY OCTOBER. 


Her herald is the sumach, with its banner rays of flame ; 
‘¢ The carnival is coming,” its crimsons now explain. 
The color box of Nature spills its glories all about 
The feet of august Summer at her stately stepping out. 
E. G. Alden. 


‘** An awning of enchanted splendor weaves 
Of maples amber, purple, and rose-red ; 
And drooped-limbed elms down-dropping golden leayes,” 





WHERE PESTALOZZI TAUGHT. 
BY 


WILL S. MONROE. 


Students of education, who visit scenes connected 
with the life of the good and gentle Pestalozzi, find 
nowhere memories at all comparable with those at 
Yverdon. This little Swiss town lies at the southern 
extremity of Lake Neuchatel in one of the French 
speaking cantons, guarded on the west by the incom- 
parable Juras and on the south by the snow-capped 
Alps. 

After 
Neuhof, Stanz, and Burgdorf, Pestalozzi, in the year 


1805, opened his famous normal school at Yverdon — 


his extended educational experiments at 


a school destined to shape the educational tendencies 
of the nineteenth century. The building assigned 
him by the town authorities for this purpose was an 
old vacated castle. It remains to-day as it was then, 
—a large, square, three-story stone structure, with 


large, round towers at each corner. There is a large 


inner court, and the rooms are all spacious. The 
building served all the purposes of the school — elass- 
rooms, dormitories, ete. Here Pestalozzi, with his 
corps of distinguished teachers and 200 and more 
students, lived and taught for twenty years. A\l- 
though unaltered, the building is at present used as a 
city museum, public library, and high school. The 
room where Pestalozzi warmed the hearts of his 


hearers is used now as a classroom in geography; but 
at the time of my visit to Yverdon the school was 
closed for vacation, and I failed to learn whether or 
not that “love and warmth” which characterized the 
teaching of the great reformer had descended as an 
heirloom to the teachers who occupy the room to-day. 

Pestalozzi’s sleeping chamber is also used as a 
classroom, and the custodian of the building tells the 
interested visitor how in the days of Father Pesta- 
its 
capacity, the kindly old man used to surrender his 


lozzi, When the castle was crowded to utmost 
bed to some visitor, and sleep on one of the hard 
benches in the schoolroom, In those days Yverdon 
was much visited by the greatest men of Europe. 
When kings and princes could not go themselves to 
talk with the great master, they sent their chosen 
Froebel, Herbart, the 


promising educators of Europe 


ministers of education. and 


other and 
flocked hither to drink at the fount of modern peda- 
gogy, all 


Yverdon that they might learn more about the means 


young 


and philanthropists from lands visited 


and methods of popular education. America was not 
visitors to after the 
William Philadelphia 


philanthropist, and the brother of Governor Cabell of 


without her Yverdon. Soon 


school opened, Maclure, a 
Virginia paid Pestalozzi a visit, and were so much 
impressed with his work that Mr. Maclure induced 
Joseph Neef, one of Pestalozzi’s teachers, to accom- 
pany him to Philadelphia and introduce there the 
methods of his master. 

Maclure of Neef, 
introduce 


‘On what terms,” asked “would 


you go to my country and Pestalozzi’s 


») 


method of education? I engage to pay your passage 
Go, and be 


Neef, 
** My soul 


and secure your livelihood for two years. 
your master’s apostle in the new world..”’ 
writing of this event in later life, says: 
was warmed into admiration at such uncommon gen- 
erosity. Republican by inclination and principle, 
and, of course, not at all pleased with the new order 
of things established under my eyes, I was not only 
glad to quit Europe, but I burnt with desire to see 
that country, to live in it, to be useful to it, which 
can boast of such citizens.” 

One who lived long with Pestalozzi in the castle at 
Yverdon writes of him: “Imagine a very ugly man, 
with rough, bristling hair, his face scarred with small- 
pox and freckles, a pointed, untidy beard, no necktie, 
ill-fitting trousers, stockings down, and enormous 


shoes; add to this a breathless, shifting gait, eyes 
either large and flashing, or half closed as though 
turned within, features expressing either a profound 
sadness‘or the most peaceful happiness, speech some- 
times slow and musical, sometimes thundering and 
hurried, and you will have some idea of the man we 
Such 
him to you, we loved him; yes, we all loved him, for 
he loved us all.” 


called Father Pestalozzi. as | have described 


[t is not the purpose of the present article to trace 
the marvelous growth and pathetie decline of the 
school at Yverdon, but to vive some of the memories 
attaching to the place. Baron Roger de Guimps, the 
last of the students at Yverdon under Pestalozzi, died 
Most of the personal effects 
belonging to the great educator have been secured 
for tg Pestalozzi at Zurich; but the 
Pestalozzi square, facing the castle, stands the fine 
to 


Upon a large granite pedestal is a handsome life-sized 


a few months 


ago. 


Museum in 


monument erected his memory five years 


ago. 


bronze statue of Pestalozzi, in standing posture, and 
The 


girl stands at his right, and is looking attentively at 


looking into the faces of a little boy and girl. 


the master, and the boy stands with open book at the 
left. On the front is the inseription: “To Pestalozzi, 
1746-1827. 
subscription in 1890.” 


This monument was erected by popular 
On the the 
pedestal the inscription reads : poor 


side oft 
the 
at Neuhof, father of the orphans at Stanz, founder of 


right 


“Prien 1 ot 


popular schools at Burgdorf, and educator ef humanity 
at Yyerdon. All for 
On the left side, this 


utterances of the great edueator: “I have lived 


for himself nothing.” 
the last 
like 


beggars how to 


ass 


others; 


noble sentiment from 
a beggar myself that I might teach 


live like men.” 


REPORT OF THE TWELVE. 


{The American Philological Association appointed a ‘‘Com 
mittee of 
the Committee of Ten [N. E. 
of Greek, and issue the following address : 


Twelve’ to consider that phase of the Report of 


A.| which related to the teaching 


To Teachers of the Classics and toall Fri nds of Sound 
Learning in the United States : — 

The American Philologiecal Association, at a large 
meeting held in Philadelphia, December 28, 1894, 
unanimously adopted the following resolution, pro- 
posed by Professor Hale of Chicago : — 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of the American Philological 
Association, in any programme designed to prepare students 
for the classical course, not less than three years of instruc- 
tion in Greek should be required. 

The resolution expresses the opinion of the associa- 
tion that every school which prepares pupils for what 
is known as “the classical course” in many colleges, 
or pupils who intend to study the classics in any col- 
lege, should provide a course of at least three years’ 
instruction in Greek, which all such pupils are ex- 
pected to follow. In the judgment of the most 
experienced teachers, three years is the shortest time 
in which the preparatory course now offered by ou 
best schools in the reading of simple Attic prose and 
of Homer or Herodotus (or both), in the essentials of 


Greek grammar, and in the elements of Greek com 
position, can be properly accom plished. This reso 
lution, it will be seen, concerns itself only with 
courses of study which profess to be “classical.” It 


not 


imply that any school may prepare 


does not 


pupils for courses not so described, in the case of eol- 
leges which admit such students, with a shorter term 
and a smaller amount of study in Greek. 

The immediate occasion of this resolution was the 
proposal made to various associations of teachers to 
recommend to the schools and colleges which they 
represent the adoption of the four programmes re- 


cently submitted by the “Committee of Ten ” as 
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providing adequate preparation in all lines of study 
for the colleges and scientific schools of the United 
States. Only one of these four programmes includes 
Greek at all, and this is styled the “Classical Pro- 
gramme”; its general adoption would, therefore, do 
much to fix the standard of preparation in classics 
for all our colleges. This so-called “Classical Pro- 
gramme” provides that Greek shall normally begin 
in the third year of the four years’ preparatory course, 
and that only two years shall be given to it. It is 
true that in certain exceptional cases*(mentioned in a 
foot-note) schools may “substitute” Greek for Ger- 
man or French in the second year; but this substitu- 
tion is evidently not what the authors of the programme 
desire or expect, or they would have made this the 
regular, and not the exceptional, arrangement. Noth- 
ing can be more obvious than the deliberate intention 
of the “Committee of Ten” (at least of those mem- 
bers who accept the report in full) to confine Greek 
to the last two years of preparation for college, and 
gradually to establish two years as the maximum of 
time which even the best schools will regularly give 
to that language. 

It is of the highest importance that all classical 
teachers in both schools and colleges, and all who 
have the direction of schools in which classical 
students are prepared for college, should understand 
what this “Classical Programme” means. It means 
that the standard of preparation in Greek for our 
colleges is to be lowered to what has been known as 
the “elementary Greek,” or the “minimum Greek” 
in elective schemes of admission; in other words, 
that there is to be no systematic study of Homer, or 
Herodotus, or of Greek composition in even our best 
schools; and that no provision is to be regularly 
made, even for pupils who show special aptitude for 
classical study, to advance beyond the merest ele- 
ments in Greek. It 
seriously advised to adopt a course of study which 
now would not admit their pupils at all to any first- 
class college having fixed requisites for admission, 
and would not admit them to any of the freshmen 
Greek courses which are regularly taken by classical 
students and are necessary to prepare them for the 
higher courses in any college having elective requi- 
The scheme is, therefore, unin- 


means that our schools are 


sites for admission. 
telligible, unless it anticipates a reduction of the 
grade of all the regular Greek courses in the colleges, 
so that the work now done in the last year of school 
shall become the ordinary work of the first year in 
college, with a corresponding reduction of all the 
higher work. There is no escape from this alterna- 
tive: either the schools which adopt this “ Classical 
Programme” must cease to prepare pupils for the 
ordinary classical courses in our colleges, or the col- 
leges must lower their standard in Greek by a whole 
year to suit such schools. Either of these results 
would be disastrous, and we can hardly believe that 
either of them, with all its consequences, was seri- 
ously contemplated by the framers of the proposed 
programme. 

The bad effects just indicated would not be con- 
fined to the classical courses in college. The import- 
ance of Greek to students who intend to devote them- 
selves to the study of English or any other modern 
language, whether from the literary or the philological 
point of view, has never been denied in Europe, and 
is not denied by any competent American scholar in 
these departments of learning. For students specially 
interested in English literature, for example, to enter 
college with no knowledge of Homer, under the im- 
pression that their time has been spent to the best 
advantage in the preparatory school, would be a grave 
error. For such students to be forced to begin their 
acquaintance with Greek literature in the freshman 
year would seriously cripple their work in their 
chosen department. And this would be the result if 
the programme in guestion were adopted; for it is 
not till he reaches Homer or Herodotus that a boy 
begins to understand that in studying Greek he is 
dealing with a great literature. The elementary or 
minimum Greek generally does not acquaint him with 
literary material that appeals to him. These objec- 
tions apply with equal force to students who intend 


to make a special study of the literary history of any 


modern tongue. 

The department of theology would feel the proposed 
reduction of Greek asa severe blow. It is difficult 
now for theological schools to require of their students 
such a knowledge of Greek as 1s necessary for the 
study of the New Testament; the discouragement 
which would result from this plan would aggravate 
this evil immensely, and would be felt in every school 
of theology in the country. 

This “ Classical Programme ” is exceedingly liberal 
to all departments except the classics. It requires 
four years’ study of English, and provides for three 
of history, three of German or French, and four of 
mathematics (including trigonometry and_ higher 
algebra ). In these studies, therefore, pupils might 
be carried a year beyond the ordinary requisites for 
admission to most colleges, whilein Greek they would 
fall short of these requisites by just a year, so that 
treek would be degraded relatively by two years. It 
is well known that there is a vigorous and increasing 
demand for putting back either geometry or algebra 
and a modern language into the grammar schools ; 
and this has actually been done in some important 
schools. The pressure of other studies in the high 
schools — the only excuse which is made for depriving 
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Greek of a year — is, therefore, likely to be temporary, 
while the reduction of Greek to two years, if once 
accepted, will be permanent. 

The “Committee of Ten” asked and received the 
advice of nine conferences, composed of experts in 
nine departments of study, and they justly attribute 
great weight to the careful judgments of these con- 
ferences, which give the proposals of the committee 
their chief authority in matters of detail. It may 
surprise many to learn that the Greek Conference in- 
troduced its recommendations with the following 
general statement : — 

‘* The Conference recommends that the study of Greek be 
begun at least three years before the close of the course pre- 
paratory to college. 


” 


This primary recommendation, which is the basis 
of the whole report of the Greek Conference, is set 
aside by the ‘‘Committee of Ten” almost without 
consideration. This is, we believe, the only case in 
which the decided opinion of one of the conferences, 
on such a fundamental matter, has been so summarily 
rejected. It is true that other studies are not allowed 
by the committee all the increase which they desire ; 
but Greek alone is to be reduced and crippled. The 
resolution of the philological association is simply an 
appeal from the decision of the committee to the 
judgment of the experts who advised the committee. 
The unanimous and enthusiastic approval of the action 
of the philological association expressed by the large 
classical conference recently held at Ann Arbor shows 
that scholars in the West are in perfect harmony with 
their colleagues in the East on this important subject. 


The plan of the committee, if adopted, would ag- 
gravate most unnecessarily one of the greatest evils 
in our system of education, —that the colleges are 
compelled to do work which belongs to the schools, and 
which in most other countries is done by the schools 
with much greater efficiency and at much less cost. 
This evil is acknowleged and deplored by all; and yet 
the colleges are to be asked to lower their standard of 
classical scholarship that they may assume a new 
burden of elementary work, which the schools are 
now doing with ever increasing efficiency. On the 
other hand, the loss of this work would be seriously 
felt in the schools. Every step which limits the 
range and quality of study in school increases the dif- 
ficulty of obtaining and keeping able and enthusiastic 
teachers, and nothing attracts men of taste and culti- 
vation to teach in a classical school more than the 
literary work of the higher classes in Greek. 

The undersigned believe that both colleges and 
schools have acommon interest in opposing a scheme 
which threatens to degrade them both at the expense 
of good scholarship. They therefore appeal earnestly 
to all who have the interests of sound learning at 
heart to unite with them in opposing the introduction 
of the so-called “ Classical Programme” of the “ Com- 
mittee of Ten” into the schools of the United States. 


William W. Goodwin, professor of Greek, Harvard Univer- 
sity, chairman; Cecil F. P. Bancroft, principal of Phillips 
Andover Academy; Franklin Carter, president of Williams 
College; William G. Hale, professor of Latin, University of 
Chicago; William R. Harper, president of the University of 
Chicago; Francis W. Kelsey, professor of Latin, University of 
Michigan; George L. Kittredge, professor of English, Harvard 
University; Abby Leach, professor of Greek, Vassar College ; 
Thomas D. Seymour, professor of Greek, Yale University : 
Charles F. Smith, professor of Greek, University of Wisconsin ; 
Minton Warren, professor of Latin, Johns Hopkins University ; 
Andrew F. West, professor of Latin, Princeton University. 

The undersigned, not members of the American 
Philological Association, approve the position taken 
by the association in the resolution of December 28, 
1894, and unite with the committee in their appeal, 
as expressed in the final paragraph of the accompany- 
ing address. 

Harlan P. Amen, principal of Phillips Exeter Academy ; 
John Binney, professor of Hebrew, ete., in the Berkeley di- 
vinity school, Middletown, Conn.; J. J. Blaisdell, professor of 
philosophy, Beloit College; Richard G. Boone, principal of 
Michigan state normal school, Ypsilanti; C. F. Brackett, pro- 
fessor of physics, Princeton College; James Davie Butler. 
LL. ))., Madison, Wisconsin; Francis J. Child, professor of 
English, Harvard University; Joseph H. Coit, rector of St. 
Paul’s school, Concord, N. H.; William C. Collar, head 
master of Roxbury Latin school; EK. C. Coulter, head master 
of the University school, Chicago; T. F. Crane, professor of 
Romance languages, Cornell University; N.C. Dougherty, 
president of the National Education Association; Timothy 
Dwight, president of Yale University; Edward D. Eaton, pres- 
ident Beloit College ; Wilson Farrand, master in Newark Acad- 
emy; J. W. Fairbanks, principal of Smith Academy, Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis; J. H. Freeman, superintendent of 
East-side schools, Aurora, Ill.; George 8. Fullerton, vice- 
provost of University of Pennsylvania; Merrill Edwards Gates. 
president of Amherst College; John C. Grant, principal of the 
Harvard school, Chicago; Francis B. Gummere, professor of 
English, Haverford College; Thomas S. Hastings, president of 
Union Theological Seminary, New York; James T. Hatfield, 
professor of German, Northwestern University, Evanston, III. ; 
B. A. Hinsdale, professor of teaching, University of Michigan : 
Ashley D. Hurt, Tulane University of Louisiana; William De- 
Witt Hyde, president of Bowdoin College; Julia J. Irvine, 
president of Wellesley College; John J. Keane, rector of the 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C.; George 
Trumbull Ladd, professor of philosophy, Yale University : 
Moses Merrill, head master of public Latin school, Boston; 
Richard A. Minckwitz, instructor in high school, Kansas City ; 
Hubert A. Newton, professor of mathematics, Yale University ; 
A. F. Nightingale, superintendent of high school, Chicago; 
George W. C. Noble, head master of private school, Boston ; 
Francis L. Patton, president of Princeton College; Henry R. 
Pattengill, superintendent of public instruction of the state of 
Michigan ; Oscar D. Robinson, principal of high school, Albany, 
a member of the ‘Committee of Ten”; Austin Scott, presi- 
dent of Rutgers College; William H. Smiley, principal of high 
school, Denver; Egbert C. Smyth,Andover: William Greenough 
Thayer, head master St. Mark’s school, Southborough, Mass. ; 
Charles S. Thornton, Chicago; C. H. Thurber, Hamilton, N. 
Y.; Charles F. Thwing, president of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity; C. O. Whitman, University of Chicago; Josiah D. Whit- 
ney, Harvard University ; Talcott Williams, editur of The Press. 
Philadelphia; George E. Woodbury, Columbia College; C. A. 
Young, Princeton College. 
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COMPOSITION WORK. 


BY STELLA M. WYLIE, 
Springfield (Mass.) High School. 





A NEW DEPARTURE. 

Composition is usually a bug-bear. The majority 
of people do not take easily to expressing their ideas 
in writing, let small talk and even serious conversa- 
tion be ever so natural. The difficulty seems to be 
that we do not have enough of it; that there is some 
thing artificial in the act of expressing our thoughts 
in writing ; and that the necessary effort, because so 
unusual, is irksome. In these fin de sitcle days, with 
their multitudinous interests, there must needs be 
economy of time as well as of effort, and no teacher 
who is thoroughly cognizant of this fact will waste 
the time or effort of her pupils, any more than she 
will fritter away that at her own disposal. How can 
we best promote ease in writing? How insure the 
steady application of principles, already stowed away, 
it may be, in the mind of the pupil? How best com- 
bine composition with other studies to insure economy 
of time and of effort, and bring about the best results ? 
These, and kindred questions, rise in the mind of 
every instructor who thinks much upon the method 
of composition. 

[ shall attempt to outline the system now in use at 
the high school in Springfield, Mass. This system 
has arisen from the needs of the school, and is the 
gradual outgrowth of study, experience, and experi- 
ment. The writer is told that there is only one other 
school in the country with a system anything like it, 
— that at Cambridge, Mass. 

In the first place, there is a wide departure from 
the old-time method of disconnected periodical effort 
at composition. It was found that the pupils, by 
making an extra effort, could, at stated intervals, pro- 
duce a fairly creditable essay. But the ordinary, 
every-day work, — the written lessons, the translations 
into poor English, the careless expressions in recita- 
tion, the inferior quality of written work at short 
notice, and, in short, the utter absence of care in 
regard to detail,—all these were the despair of 
observant teachers. It was seen at once that discon- 
nected effort was not productive of success in this 
line ; that there must be something more vital. Daily 
themes were suggested; but the courses of study 
were already over crowded, and the teachers looked 
askance at the thought of correcting all the papers. 
Then, too, it was doubtful if much could be hoped for 
from anything so distasteful to the pupils as would 
be the announcement of daily composition. Plainly, 
that was impracticable in the state of affairs then ex- 
isting. Still, a little reasoning showed that ease in 
writing could be gained only by continued effort ; 
that a constant application of the principles of the 
English language could be kept up only by a combina- 
tion of English with other studies. This last gave the 
clew: The pupils recited in English in all recitations. 
If they could be made to feel responsible for their ordi- 
nary use of the English language, the problem would be 
solved, A special teacher was procured, who was to 
make a study of existing conditions, work out a satis- 
factory system, and have charge of the work in 
composition. 

First of all, it was apparent that composition must 
not be regarded as something apart, a separate study, 
from the consideration of which the pupil was released 
when occupied with other studies. Its very essence, 
so far as high school work was concerned, lay in its 
connection with other departments. In recognition 
of this fact, it was further seen that whatever of 
writing was done should be in connection with ordi- 
nary recitations. A certain amount of written work 
was already called for by each teacher: written les- 
sons, written translations, and an occasional paper on 
some subject connected with the lesson. ‘These were 
all considered a part of the regular work expected in 
connection with that study, and for which the pupils 
were marked as for any other detail of recitation. It 
only remained for the individual teachers to put a lit- 
tle more stress on the essay part and for the composi- 
tion teacher to explain to the pupils that any written 
work, whether written lesson, translation, or essay, 





might come to her to be marked for the English and 
its general excellence ; that some one paper would 
assuredly make its way to her once a term, and that 
since the pupil did not know which paper it was to 
be, he would best be careful in regard to each. 

This, then, was the beginning of the present system 
of composition or essay-work, as it is called. The 
teacher in charge conferred with the teachers in the 
different departments as to what subjects had special 
bearing on the work in hand, and when it would be 
most convenient for such work to be given out. The 
choice of subjects, if essays were to be cailed for, 
was in most cases left with the class-teachers, as they 
were best acquainted with the line of study, the con- 
ference being only for suggestion and exchange of 
ideas. In each case the work was given out by the 
class-teacher, as it had been previous to that time. 
The composition teacher was kept busy looking over 
papers, holding interviews with each pupil on the 
paper marked,* and studying the results. The de- 
partment teachers, on their part, supplemented the 
work of the special teacher, by requiring the use of 
good English during recitations, by criticising or 
having the class criticise noticeably poor expressions, 
and by no means confining the written work of the 
class to the one exercise already agreed upon in the 
conference with the composition teacher. This last 
was a necessary precaution, as otherwise the pupils 
would not be long in discerning what was to be 
marked. 

At first the pupils almost invariably jumped to the 
conclusion that the essays would assuredly be marked, 
and hence took especial pains with them, remaining as 
careless as ever with ordinary written work. But 
such was not always the case. After one or two ex- 
periences, they learned that it paid to do good work 
always. ‘The teachers began to find that there was 
an improvement in the matter of punctuation, in neat- 
ness, aud in other details, and, by reason of their in- 
sight, could make pertinent suggestions. As time 
passed on the essay teacher found oceasion to talk 
now and then to a class for a portion or a]l of a reci- 
tation period on some of the papers they had handed 
in. She gave them suggestions as to introductions 
and conclusions, how to write an argumentative essay, 
how to fill out note-books in proper form. Spoke of 
the importance of perspective in eliminating detail, 
and showed how to make an essay interesting. She 
quoted freely from the corrected papers, thus illus- 
trating her remarks, and asked the class to suggest 
means of improvement. To keep in close touch with 
the work of the school she visited recitations, and, 
rarely, made friendly suggestions, such as — that 
questions be put in such a manner that the pupil 
must reply in a sentence and not by a single word. 

It may be a matter of interest to know a few of the 
subjects that were given out in connection with the 
different departments of study. Following is an 
abbreviated list : — 

In Classics : — 

A Roman Dinner Party. ) In story form. 

A Day at the Ampitheatre. ! 

How I Heard Cicero Speak. 

A Comparison of the Characteristics of the Helvetii and 
the Suevi. 

Translations from Direct to Indirect Discourse, and rice versa. 

Cwsar’s Invasion of Britain, as told by a Briton. 

Cwsar’s Personal Appearance. 

Pen Pictures from Virgil. 

In Science : — 

Twenty-four Hours in a Modern House in 1950. 

How Ben Franklin Bottled the Lightning, as told by a neighbor. 

How I Made my First Battery and What I Did with It. 

A Sketch of Edison and his Inventions. 

The Atlantic Cable. 

In History :— 

The Bastile. 

Three Pen Pictures : 

Cesar Crossing the Rubicon. 

Cesar Refusing the Crown. 

The Assassination of Cesar. 
In Literature : — 

The Story of Sohrab and Rustum. 

A Sketch of Addison. 

Ruskin’s Boyhood. 

Criticism of Irving’s Sketch Book. 


*Unless especially good, the paper was required to be copied with 
due regard to corrections and suggestions, 





In Modern Languages : — 

Written translations, as if for publication. 

It ishardly practical to call for papers from classes 
in mathematics except an occasional written lesson 
from beginners who are inclined to be careless in the 
wording of definitions. 

This, in fine, is the system as now carried out in the 
Springfield high school. It has been necessarily a 
slow growth and there will likely be modifications and 
additions in the future; but the fundamental princi- 
ples have been established, and it is sufficiently elastic 
to allow adaptation to circumstances. 

I am aware that some objections will be urged, but 
let me answer, from my own experience, those most 
probable. 

First, the teachers in other departments will have 
no time or inclination to supplement the work in Eng- 
lish by taking time from their own line of work. As 
a matter of fact, our own teachers, before the intro- 
duction of this system, found that, in self-defense, 
they were obliged to give a certain amount of time to 
consideration of English, and that the collusion with 
the special teacher was a most effective means of 
“biinging things to pass.” It is beginning to be 
recognized that correlation of studies is most import- 
ant. It does not take so very much time*after all, 
and the distinetly literary flavor that is given to a 
recitation in history, or the classics, or the sciences, 
by no means detracts from the importance of that 
study; rather, it adds; and while the slight amount 
of time necessary for such a proceeding might be con- 
sidered by some a serious drawback, it is more than 
made up for in the quality of work and the general 
culture resulting. 

Second, why not leave this work to the department 
teachers, since so much work falls upon them? The 
department teachers have all the responsibility they 
care to shoulder in their own departments. It is 
recognized that one who makes special study of a sub- 
ject is better fitted to teach it than one whose specialty 
lies in some other direction. The very fact that 
teachers in large schools are department teachers 
means that they concentrate their attention and effort 
upon one subject, and consequently cannot maintain 
the attitude toward an outside subject that its special- 
ist can. English cannot be taught equally well by 
Further- 
more, the fact that the pupils are marked for this 
work has no little weight with them. 


anyone, any more than can other subjects. 


If the marking 
were loft to the several teachers, it could hardly be 
expected that the standard would be uniform; and 
that there might be uniform treatment of details, 
more or less frequent meetings would be necessary, 
as well as for the settling of complications, which are 
sure to arise. All these can be best looked after and 
emergencies provided for by someone whose especial 
business it is. 
tions from a single teacher. 
by an outsider, one who comes into a recitation for 


Again, pupils grow heedless of reitera- 
If points are emphasized 


that express purpose, a more lasting impression is 
made. Lastly, a ce:tain amount of supervision is 
necessary that the same pupils may not be burdened 
with too much work, which requires special prepara- 
tion, in their different classes. For each teacher to 
confer with every other teacher as to when pupils in 
the same courses will be free for special work would 
bring endless and exasperating confusion. Unlessa 
better system suggests itself, this can be avoided by 
sending notice, a week beforehand, to the essay 
teacher of any work which a teacher intends to 
give out which will require extra time. She can then 
prevent possible conflicts. 

Third, wi// not the pupils complainof injustice if one 
is marked for a written lesson, written on the spur of 
the moment, and another for an essay which he had 
especial time to prepare? It must be made clear to 
the pupils, at the outset, that the circumstances of the 
writing are always taken into consideration, and that 
a written lesson is marked less strictly than an essay. 
The basis for marking should be the pupil’s previous 
knowledge, experience, and preparation. Hence a 
paper from a sophomore will be judged more leniently 
than one from the senior class. 

Fourth, are not some schools too large for such a 
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scheme of work to be carried out by a singleteacher? 
The Springfield school numbers some 470 pupils. It 
would be impossible for one teacher to look over and 
criticise so many papers every term, but the fresh- 
men are not included in this scheme, thus reducing 
about 300 a term,— counting three 

This, I think, is about the limit of 


the number to 
terms to a year. 
good work for a single teacher. There is no rea- 
son, however, why there should not be more than 
one teacher, if the size of the school should re- 
quire it. 

The writer thoroughly believes in the system, and 
thinks that it has already resulted ina sufficient de- 
gree of success, with promise of more, to warrant its 
adoption in schools generally. The demands on the 
part of our colleges, and the criticisms of outsiders, 
that pupils are turned out from our schools educated 
in everything but the use of their mother-tongue, are 
The 


bear 


The old method is inadequate. 


Will it not 


too frequent. 
new method is certainly rational. 
a trial ? 





NATURE STUDY FOR OCTOBER. 
BY A. ©. BOYDEN, 
Bridgewater Normal School. 

The attractive autumn leaves suggest the lessons 
for the month. The leaves are brought in by the 
children day after day, and are used first to in- 
The best 


pressed between newspapers or between the leaves of 


troduce the trees by name. leaves are 
some old books, and attractively mounted on card- 
board, with their names. These may be used in fre- 
quent recoguition exercises, and especially in familiar- 
izing the children with the trees on the school ground 
and neighboring streets or groves. 

The leaves are completing the year’s work for the 
pl int as they pass through the beautiful variations of 
color. The preparations for gently falling are being 
made, and the buds for next spring are already set 
and protected. By the time of cold weather, the 
leaves are on the ground, changing to new soil, or 
covering the more tender parts of the plants, and the 
whole tree has begun its winter rest. 


COLORS OF LEAVES. 


“When the goldenrods in field and border have 
perceptibly faded, and we are growing weary of the 
monotony of summer landscape, autumn, the great 
limner of the forest, spreads over the earth new and 
enchanting pictures. The woods are illuminated by 
such ati array of colors that their late dark recesses 
appear to have the brightness of sunshine.” 

The first lessons lead the children to distinguish the 
colors by matching the leaves to colored papers. A 
mounted set of these papers — red, orange, yellow, 
green, blue, and violet — in the schoolroom is the best 
for the teacher’s use, and if the children can have 
small pieces of the same for individual matching, they 
will quickly learn to distinguish colors. 

Pure colors are seldom found in the leaves, but are 
usually sobered by mixtures, yet the approximate 
standard is the best that the youngest children can 
attain. 

Green and yellow are the colors seen nearest to 
their purity. The birch, beech, and poplar are among 
the best illustrations of yellow, while the alder re- 
tains its green till the leaves fall off. Green and yel- 
low are usually mingled in willows, hickory, elm, and 
chestnut. Sumach and whortleberry are chiefly red. 
(Be on the guard against the poison ivy, with its 
three brilliant leaflets, and the poison sumach, “dog- 


wood,” with its nine leaflets.) The maples are 
noticeable for the variegated tints, purple, reds 
(“erimson,” ‘“scarlet”’?), orange, and yellow. The 


oaks also have a mixture of reds, with purple and 
orange. . 

Leaves of similar colors may be mounted together 
to aid in the association, also for the purpose of em- 
phasizing the variety of colors. Simple literary selee- 
tions mentioning the colors of the leaves are especially 
uppropriate this month. 

Children of the third and fourth vrades Lia extend 


5 


their knowledge of colors by an increased number of 
colored papers ; e. g., the six standards, the tints and 
the intermediate colors, such as 
An inter- 


shades of each, 
orange red, red orange, yellow green, etc. 
esting exercise is made with a leaf of variegated 
colors by letting the children select colored papers to 
match all the colors appearing in the leaf, and then 
having them mount little slips of the papers beside 
the mounted leaf. This emphasizes the variety of 
colors and the harmony of coloring. 

If you are favorably situated, lead the children to 
watch the colors of the foliage of neighboring trees or 
shrubs. The reds predominate among the shrubs, 
and the yellows among the trees. Many leaves go 
through a series of changes, from dark to light colors 
The ash is most marked, as it changes from violet 
through brown, red orange, to yellow. The maples 
illustrate the changes in such degree that a series of 
The children 


can be interested in searching among leaves to find 


leaves can be collected and mounted. 
where the coloring begins; they will usually find it 
along the veins or in spots on the green surface. 
The 


frost destroys the beautiful colors, making the leaf 


When the leaf is dead, it has a brown color. 


brown and crisp, while very warm days fade the 
colors. In ali this observation of colors, the children 
are taught to think of the leaves as ripening, thus 
completing their work for the tree. 

PARTS OF LEAVES. 

The specimens gathered from day to day, or those 
which have been pressed, furnish material for special 
lessons on parts, shapes, arrangement, and veining. 
First, lead the children to distinguish by name the 
long or short petiole which clasps around the stem 
Find the 


midrib and veins that extend from the petiole into the 


and holds the leaf out in the sunshine. 


leaf, as its framework, carrying sap to every part of 
the broad, flat blade. Serape off the skin from a thick 
leaf like the plantain, and notice the softer pulp be- 
Look for little 
hairs on the upper or under side; these hairs often 


tween the network of little veins. 


serve to hold drops of moisture. 

Teach to draw the leaf by first directing the obser- 
vation of the parts to be drawn, then by an illustra- 
tive sketch on the board (rubbed off as soon as drawn), 
Adding the 


names of parts to some of the drawings aids in the 


finally by guiding the class in drawing. 


association. 

More’extended observation may be made of the de- 
tails of the parts—the shape and size of the petiole 
at its base, in the middle, and next to the blade; the 
shapes of the blade may be taught as broad, narrow, 
oval, egg-shaped, or pear-shaped; these may be out- 
lined and drawn in connection with the next point; 
differences in apex, margin, and base are best taught 
by drawing lessons, and simple terms are used to de- 
scribe them. Regular language exercises are required 
to fix the spelling and use of the terms. 

Some simple uses of leaves to the plant may be 
taught experimentally — so place the plants in the 
window from time to time as to show that the leaves 
turn toward the sunlight; place fresh leaves face up 
on a polished tin surface and notice the drops of 
water on the cool tin surface, think of the leaves 
as evaporating water received from the roots after 
taking the food from it; pour water on a spray of 
leaves to show how rain drips from leaf to leaf till it 
reaches the roots; notice the little drops of water 
held by the hairs on grass leaves, watch the way it 
runs down to the roots, think of the dew on the grass 
and its use. Thus the children see that the leaves 
are at work for the plant, and that all the parts aid in 
this work. 

(2.) In the third and fourth grades special lessons 
on the arrangement of leaves can be given. Compare 
the elm and maple leaves on a twig— how many ata 
joint (alternate and opposite)? Where are the 
Which 


In how many directions do the leaves ex 


large and small leaves? have the longer 
petioles ? 
tend? ‘Think of the arrangement as allowing each 
leaf sunshine and air. Plants growing in dark cellars 
have light colored leaves, those in the sunlight are 
green, hence sunlight is needed for the leaf to do its 


work; the previous lessons have shown that leaves 


give off water into the air; experiments have proven 
that leaves breathe for the plant, as well as take in 
gaseous food. The children can see that each leaf 
needs sunlight and air. Collections of twigs should 
be made and lists prepared of trees with alternate 
and with opposite leaves. Notice that the buds have 
the same arrangement. 

(3.) Differences in the veining of leaves is best 
with the drawing of the 
1. Compare the grass and elm leaves for 
netted veining — where do 
Which way do they extend? 
How 
these? Notice that the shape 
Draw these 
Collect other illustrations of each kind. 
2. Trace the 


veins in the elm and maple for ideas of feather and 


taught in connection 
leaves. 
ideas of parallel and 
the veins begin ? 
Where do they 
What are 


of the leaf depends on the veining. 


end ? many large veins ? 


between 


two leaves. 


Of which kind can you tind the more ? 


palm veining — where do the large veins begin? 
Where do they end? Where are the 
Where do they end? What are be- 
Notice that one plan makes a broader 
leaf than the other. leaf with 
Make illustrative collections. 3. Com- 
pound leaf — find the bud and decide how much is 


How many ? 
small veins ? 
tween these ? 
Outline and draw a 
each plan. 
one leaf. Compare the number of parts to the blade 
How many leaflets has the 
Butternut ? Shagbark 
Pignut ? How are the 
leaflets arrayed (like 2 feather or palm veined leaf)? 
at the end of the stem? What is the 
of each leaflet ? 
might be changed into a compound leaf. 


with the simple leaf. 


> 


ash? Clover ¢‘ Locust ? 


hickory ? Horsechestnut ? 
How many 
veinil Think how a simple. leaf 
Also think 


of the large surface each leaf has by this plan. 


cr 
1g 


Draw 
a compound leaf beside a simple leaf. 

Children of these grades can write simple descrip- 
tions to accompany the drawings, and begin to use 
simple sketch books for themselves. 

Leaves present a great variety of forms for study, 
as Ruskin suggests: ‘The leaves of the herbage at 
our feet take all kinds of strange shapes, as if to in- 
vite us to examine them. Star-shaped, heart shaped, 
spear-shaped, arrow-shaped, fretted, fringed, cleft, fur- 
rowed, serrated, sinuated, in whorls, in tufts, in spires, 
in wreaths, endlessly expressive, deceptive, fantastic, 
never the same from footstalk to blossom, they seem 
perpetually to tempt our watchfulness and take de- 
light in outstripping our wonder.” 





FORMOSA. 


BY MACLEOD. 

The island of Formosa, one of Japan’s spoils of the 
recent war, is situated ninety miles east of the south- 
central part of China, and is separated from that 
country by the Formosa Channel. This channel is 
the principal passageway for the commerce of the 
eastern hemisphere. The Pacific Mail steamships 
pass this way going from Yokohama to Hong-kong. 
Of the thousands of ships which annually pass 
through Formosa channel, the majority belong to 
England. Although less than one-third the size of 
the state of Pennsylvania, the island of Formosa has 
a population nearly as large. It is about 240 miles 
It is crossed by the 
tropic of Cancer, and has a hot, tropical climate, but 
as a whole the island is healthy and the coast in par- 
ticular is very favorable for European settlement. 


long and seventy miles wide. 


The island was named Formosa by the Spaniards in 
the middle of the sixteenth century, the name signi- 
fying, “ beautiful, well-formed island.” The appear- 
ance as one approaches Formosa is truly magnificent, 
the country rising from the sea in terraces, covered 
with bright hued tropical vegetation until the centre 
of the island is reached, where the mountains, crowned 
with their dark, thick forests, form a picturesque 
background for the luxuriant coloring of the lower 
lands. The eastern part of the island and much of 
the interior is still occupied by the aboriginal savages, 
They 
are of the same kindred as the Malayans, and are 
large and powerful in appearance, with coarse, black 


who have never been subdued by any nation. 


rr 
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hair and many characteristics similar to those of the 
North American Indians. They eschew all clothing, 
tattoo their bodies, live in huts of bamboo. fight with 
bows and arrows, and have strong cannibalistic ten- 
dencies. The entire western coast is inhabited by 
Chinese. The Chinese explored Formosa ata very early 
date, but permanent colonization did not headin place 
until 1644, when large numbers fled from China to 
escape from the Tartar conquerors of that country. 
These Chinese peasants, with their usual industrial 
habits, changed the wild, western portion of Formosa 
into rich farms, and built cities and harbors. Among 
the cities that have opened their ports to foreigners, 
ind thus secured a commercial standing, are ‘Taimsui, 
Keelung, Taiwan, and Takao. 

The land of Formosa is naturally fertile and pro- 
duetive. The principal exports are sugar and rice, the 
latter being of a particularly fine quality. Japan ob- 
tains almost all its sugar from this littleisland. Other 
products of Formosa are maize, beans, oil. camphor, 
tobacco, nuts, tropical fruits, spices, indigo, hemp, and 
tea. The latter has a flavor quite unlike that pro- 
duced in China and is well liked in the United States. 
which country imports about three-fourths of the an- 
nual product of the island. In the mountains are 
mines of sulphur, gold, silver, copper, and coal. 
Keelung is the most important coaling-station, the 
export of coal from this city annually being estimated 
it 75,000 tons. 

The rich gold mines of the mountains are still in 
the possession of the barbarous aborigines. A traveler 
in that region states that this metal is so plentiful in 
the mountains of the northeast that after the summer 
rainfall, which lasts from May to August, gold is 
rathered from the ditches, after the rain has been 
drawn off. The natives of this section are mostly 
expert jewelers, who, notwithstanding their primitive 
tools, surpass our best workmen in the ornaments 
hey manufacture. «Formosa is rich in game and fish. 
Deer, both of the well-known, common variety, and 
ilso a species peculiar to the island, are abundant. 
boars, wild goats and horses, tigers, buffaloes, and a 
rigantic species of bear having valuable fur are found 
in the mountains. Pheasants, wild birds, and rabbits 
abound on the western coast. One of the specialties 

f this island, so rich in animal and vegetable life, is 
the palm-like tree, ( Aradia papyrifera ), from which 
the silky, fine paper known as rice-paper is made, 
Formosa is troubled by periodical appearances of lo- 
custs, which come inswarms, and destroy the harvests. 
This island is frequently visited by earthquakes and 
the waters around it are subject to dangerous hurri- 
eanes. There are three still active voleanoes. In 
i65+ an earthquake occurred which lasted seven 
weeks, and one in 1782 caused the death of thousands 
of the inhabitants. 

The Chinese of Formosa have the same language 
ind customs as those of the mainland, but differ in 
\ippearance, as they do not wear the queue, but allow 
their hair to flow free. This difference in appearance 
dates from the conquest of China by the Tartars, the 
latter forcing the Chinese to adopt the braided hair. 
Several attempts have been made by other nations to 
colonize Formosa, The Spanish and Japanese estab- 
lished small settlements, and in 1622 colonies were 
formed under the auspices of the Duteh East India 
company. These latter were overthrown by the Chi 
nese in 1661, and since that time Formosa has belonged 
nominally to China. The Chinese of the island, how- 
ever, have never considered themselves real subjects 
{the Tartar dynasty of China, and have not made 
the coneession in regard to braiding the hair. The 
island is governed by the Viceroy of the province ol 
Kokien. who divides his time between Amoy and 
Taiwan, (See map. ) 

The possession of Formosa has not been by any 
means an unalloyed pleasure. Other nations have 
oveted the wealthy little island, and the inhabitants 
of the island have themselves caused much trouble by 
their frequent uprisings against the Chinese govern 
ment 

The Chinese of Formosa looked unfavorably upon 
the cession of the island to Japan Krom their stand 


point, China, in giving Formosa to Japan, gave some 
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thing which it never really possessed. Reports of 
affairs in Formosa have been very conflicting, and the 
plan of government has changed materially several 
times since the treaty of peace between China and 
Japan. The viceroy of Formosa rebelled against the 
The island de- 


cided to have a kingdom of its own, and elected a 


action of the government at Pekin. 


Chinese scholar named Chu as king. One of. the 
tribes in the northern part of the island named another 
king, one of its chiefs, and rioting took place between 
the forces of the rival kingdoms. The next cablegram 
in reference to Formosa contained the intelligence 
that it had declared its Independence and established 
a republic and had notified the other powers of this 
fact. The establishment of a republic in a country 
inhabited Oh One side by barbat MLS tribes, an l On the 
other by Chinese refugees and immigrants from the 
lowest classes was considered as a mere joke by the 
other powers, or a dodge on the part of the Chinese 
officials still remaining in Formosa. 

The so-called republic lasted about a week, when 
it collapsed, and its president, Tang, was thankful to 
escape with his life. Rioting and anarchy prevailed, 
and foreign residents were in constant danger. 


Japan, however, was equal to the occasion, and only 
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a valuable possession, but places herself in an al- 
most defenceless position. Situated as it is, directly 
Opposite to the most densely populated portion of 
China, the island of Formosa when occupied by a hos- 
tile power may be regarded as a standing menace to 


the Chinese Empire. 


MVERY ONE SHOULD KNOW WHO WROTE 


Adam Bede. 


Leonard and Gertrude, 


Scarlet Letter. 

Hannah Binding Shoes. 
Emile. America. 
Merchant of Venice. Battle Hymn o 
The Raven. publ de 
Vagabonds. 


Home, Sweet Home. 


>» 
the Re- 


Man Without a Country. 
Star Spangled Banner. 

Idylls of the King. In Memoriam. 
The Courtship of Miles Les Miserables. 


Standish 


METEOROLOGY IN SCHOOLS. 


The weather prophet is now a man of science. 


We sail upon the surface of the sea, but we live at the bottom 





of the atmosphere. 








Foo CHow 





The action of the air about and above us affects our 


health, happiness, 
wealth, comfort, 
homes, farms, 


traveling home-staving 


clothes, food, 
coal bill, meat bill, 
grain bill, laundry bill, 
etc., ete. 
\ir is a mixture of two vases, oxygen and nitrogen, 


about four times as much of the latter as of the former. 
They are not united, but merely mixed. Oxygen will 
feed flame readily, nitrogen will not. It is the oxygen in 
the air that makes the candle. gas, coal, and wood burn. 


he atmosphere is rarely, if ever, pure air. It contains 
also dust, water vapor, and carbonic acid gas. 

It is very strange that samples of air examined from 
the surface of mid-ocean, the summits of high mountains, 
the heart of continents, the most thickly settled cities, 


ete., have the same proportion of oxy gen and nitrogen 

















delayed until China handed over the island with the 
proper formalities, then sent her warships to the res- 
cue and soon quelled the disturbances. 

A dispatch received by the Japanese legation at 
Washington stated that the cities in the northern 
part of Formosa were occupied by the Japanese, for- 
eign settlers were under the protection of the Japanese 
army, and that order and peace were rapidly taking 
the place of the anarchy that has prevailed since 
Much of the riot 


ing in Formosa was due to the “ Black Flags,” a body 


China signed the treaty of peace. 


of about 25,000 Chinese soldiers who had been sent to 
Formosa to protect it against the Japanese, and who 
became undisciplined and unruly after the war ceased. 

The Japanese government will at once take steps to 
subdue and civilize the savage tribes of the island, 
and will offer extraordinary inducements to Japanese 
wealth 


subjects who emigrate to it. The sources of 


in the island are enormous, and Japanese capital will 
be expended In developing them. Itis a part ol the 
superstitious religion of the barbarians that their vic 
tories must be celebrated by the offering of human 
sacrifices, and they have depended for subjects for 
these rites vessels shipw recked on 
their coasts. A 


on the coast if the island in 1872, ind the crew 


upon the crews of 


Japanese ship was shipwrecked 


slaughtered. China declared herself unable to col 


] 


trol the savages, but gave Japan permission to send 


The Jap 


anese not only conquered the barbarians, but made 


in expedition to Formosa to subdue them. 


} } 1; ] \ 
luprovements in the island, and established a govern 

, . the 
ment over the conquered portion, Whereupon thr 


Chinese became alarmed and demanded that the 


Japanese leave the island. So fearful were, they ot 
the Japanese getting a permanent foothold in Formosa 


that they paid them 500,000 taels to ensure thei 


leaving the country, representing that the Japanese 
improvements were of that value to then 
In ceding Formosa to Japan, China not only lost 


This is an interesting fact when we consider that the two 





gases seem to have absolutely nothing to do with each other 

The nitrogen is rarely found except in the atmosphere, while 
the oxygen is found almost everywhere. No other elements 
seem to want nitrogen, while nearly all want oxygen, and yet 
their proportion is unchanged. 

There is very little carbonic acid gas, and yet it is always 
there in slight traces. . 

All animal life lives on the oxygen of the air, all plant life 
upon the carbonic acid gas. 

Nitrogen seems to have no direct use, and yet indirectly it is 
of the greatest value. Pure oxygen would be too rich for ani- 
mals, and man would burn out quickly were it not diluted with 
the useless nitrogen. The voice would be heard a short 
distance but for the nitrogen; birds would fly with difficulty, if 
at all. 

The water-vapor in the air is of the utmost importance. It 
is the means of carrying the sea back to the land to fill the rills 
and rivers again. 

The great mass of earth, both the land and the bottom of the 
ocean, is called the geosphere, the seas that cover most of the 
geosphere is called the hydrosphere, and air above it is the af 
water, afmo—air. Don't 
With a little use, 


we should know the geosphere and hydrosphere as well as the 


mosphere. Geo earth, hydro 


be afraid of long words that mean anything. 


atmosphere, but ordinarily we have no occasion to use them. 


The atmosphere upon the surface of the ocean varies less 
than that upon land, where it is less upon high mountains than 
by the sea level 

\ir expands as the temperature rise 

Air is highly elastic 


Air is much heavier at the bottom than at the toy 


The barometer records the pressure or density of the at 
mosphere 
Che earth’s surface receives tts appreciable heat from the sur 


When the sun has been ‘Sup about half an hour the sky is 


pure pale blue, becoming white near and below the sun. The 
clearer the morning, the purer the blue The sunset tints are 
most brilliant when the sun has been ** set” about fifteen min 


utes. lhe sunset tints are first silvery white, glowing yellow 


delicate pink, purple, rose here is for a little time far away 
fromthe sun a slightly greenish tinge between the bright colors 
ind the blue. The final coloring ts frequently a brilliant 


] ] t 


range and thena vlow lig read The close study of sunsets 


pleasing and profitabl 
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Any teacher will win who loves hard work. 


BE patient with the new class. They need to get 
accustomed to you and you to the pupils. 


THE teacher cannot supply brains for the child, but 
she can develop what may be there. That is all that 
is required. 


Tue higher the wages, the greater the responsibility 
for expert professional work; but the responsibility 
for energetic endeavor to do our best rests upon us 
all equally. 


Principat T. A. MeAp of East Boston, whose serious 
accident, by being burned in the conflagration that 
destroyed his home, was chronicled in news 
columns recently, carried a good-sized “accident 
policy,” upon which he realized promptly and satis- 
factorily. 


our 


THe Public School Journal says: J. M. Rice, 
M. D., appears in the Forum of June as the critic of 
Dr. Harris’ Report on Correlation of Studies. His 
performance reminds one of a boy parading in his 
grandfather’s hat and greatcoat. The trouble with 
Mr. Rice is, that he does not yet know what the Cor- 
relation Report contains. Until he is able to read 
it, the Forum might well delay the publication of his 
criticisms. 


THe MAutpEen Ipea.— The public-spirited citizens 
of Malden, Mass., will, on October 30, materialize the 
plan, announced in the early spring, of giving a re- 
ception to the teachers of the city, with a banquet 
equal to any that has been provided on a star occa- 
sion in that city. Ex-Governor John D. Long, the 
most brilliant after-dinner speaker of the state, will 
State Superintendent Frank 
A. Hill, the mayor of the city, and other prominent 
visitors and citizens will speak. 


be the leading speaker. 


The oceasion for 


this is the fact that Superintendent of Schools C. H. 


Daniels has been connected with the educational 
interests of the city for twenty-five years. 








PUNISHMENT. 


Dr. W. T. Harris has written a letter (September 
19, 1895) to William Riley Boyd of Atlanta, upon 
corporal punishment, that deserves a wider reading 
than a private correspondence receives : — 


Dear Sir, — In part reply to your letter of September 17th., 
making inquiry regarding corporal punishment, I would say 
that I have said in former times that I was not in favor of a 
law which unconditionally prohibited corporal punishment, but 
that I was in favor of a law which required the superintendent 
and school committee to favor, in making promotions, those 
teachers who secured good discipline without the use of the rod 
over others who made frequent use of the rod. I found that 
such a law in St. Louis, carried out by the superintendent and 
school board, reduced corporal punishment from an average of 
a hundred cases a week in a school of five hundred pupils, to an 
average of one a week. I think that better discipline can be 
6btained without the use of the rod than with it. I should not 
approve at all of even permitting punishment in the high school. 

A word further in explanation of my somewhat conservative 
ground on the subject of corporal punishment. I have known 
the absolute and unconditional prohibition of corporal punish- 
ment to produce evil effects at first. It is better for the 
teacher to abolish corporal punishment than for the laws of the 
city to prohibit it unconditionally. There are many pupils who, 
through bad previous training, have come to order their lives in 
the fear of punishment. These pupils will demoralize a school 
if the practice of corporal punishment is prohibited uncondi- 
tionally. Butsuch pupils can be provided for by suspending 
them from school temporarily and restoring them only on trial 
or on probation. Such temporary suspension of ill-behaved 
pupils has the most salutary effect. 


Very sincerely yours, W. T. Harris. 








REPORT OF DR. HARRIS. 





The report of the United States commissioner of 
education for the year 1895 is issued. The leading 
statistical items are here given : — 


The report states that in the year 1892-093 the whole number 
of pupils enrolled in schools and colleges,'public and private, 
in the United States, was 15,083,630, or 22.5 per cent. of the 
entire population. 

This was an increase over the preceding year of 370,697, and 
the total would be increased to 15,400,000 if pupils in attend- 
ance upon special educational agencies were included. 

The enrollment of pupils in the public schools for the year 
numbered 13,510,719, an increase of 1.92 per cent. over the 
preceding year, while the average attendance increased 3.45 
per cent. 

The details of attendance show that children in the United 
States leave school for about two-fifths of the year to engage 
in labor, or from other motives. 

There were employed in the year 122,056 male teachers and 
260,954 female. 

There has been a decrease in the number of male teachers 
since 1880, and the number of female teachers has increased 70 
per cent. in that period. 

The number of schoolhouses in 1893 was 235,426, valued, 
with their contents and appurtenances, at $398,435,039. 

The school revenue for that year was $165,000,000; the total 
expenditures were $163,000,000. Of this amount $104,000,000 
was paid for teachers’ wages, $31,000,000 for the construction 
of schoolhouses, and $28,000,000 for fuel, supplies, etc. 

In the last twenty years the value on school property in the 
United States and the common school expenditure have more 
than doubled. 

The number of public high schools reported to the bureau in 
1893 was 2,812, employing 9,489 teachers, and having 232,951 
pupils enrolled. Reports were received from 1,434 private 
high schools and academies, employing 6,261 teachers, and 
giving instruction to 96,147 pupils. 

There were 451 universities and colleges for men and for 
both sexes; of these 310 were co-educational, an increase of 3 
per cent. in two years. 

The total number of instructors was 10,427, and of pupils 
140,053. 

Colleges for women alone numbered 143, with 2,114 teachers 
and 22,949 students. 

These institutions had 5,319,602 volumes in their libraries: 
their equipment was valued at $128,872,801; endowment funds, 
$98,095,705; income for the year, $17,671,550; and the bene- 
factions during the year, $6,715,138. 

State appropriations for agricultural schools, which received 
aid from the United States under the act of 1862, amounted 
during the year to $1,634,715, 

The graduates of normal schools number 4,491; the number 
of students 53,465. The amount appropriated by states for 
support of normal schools that year was $1,452,914, and for 
buildings $816,826. 








ART EDUCATION. ae 





The Chicago Times-Herald has this to say of the 
art exhibit of the public schools of Chicago. It is a 
tribute to Miss Josephine CU. Locke, that her friends 
in all parts of the country will fully appreciate. 
It says : — 

Much interest has been aroused by the exhibition of children’s 
drawings at the Art Institute, but not nearly so much as it de- 
serves. No one should miss this exhibition who has public 
spirit enough to be interested in the public schools, and in the 
system of instruction there provided by the tax-payers for the 
men and women of the twentieth century. It is seldom that 
any art exhibition demands the unqualified praise which may be 
safely accorded to this array of drawings by children of the 
grammar schools. 

When drawing was first introduced into the system of public 
instruction, twenty-five years or more ago, the gibes of the scof- 
fers were not undeserved. The children were given copy-books 
and required to copy laboriously straight lines and curves and 
outline drawings —asystem which developed neither hand nor 
eye nor mind to any freedom of action or power of observation. 
Such instruction in drawing was worse than nothing; it stulti- 
fied the imagination and presented to every right-minded child 
the idea that art was a new and formidable kind of machine. 

But this misconception has been overturned from the founda- 
tion, and sincere, honest methods substituted. It is scarcely 
too much to say that the study of drawing, as it is now carried 
on inthe grammar schools, is more important to the general 
education of the child than any other study in the entire cur- 
riculum. Not that it tends to make a generation of artists — 
there is no danger of any increase in the proportion of creative 
imaginations; but that it gives most valuable training at once to 
the hand, the eye, and every faculty of the mind —a habit of 
alertness and accuracy which, if it be not developed in child- 
hood, is never completely developed at all. 

No one can follow these drawings, from the crude experi- 
ments of little fellows in the first grade to the more assure: 
studies of girls and boys in the eighth, without being both en- 
tertained and surprised. The vividness of imagination and 
power of expression shown by these tiny youngsters when their 
fingers first clasp a pencil would put their elders to shame. Is 
it true, asa great educator said to me not long ago, that ‘“‘ we 
can all draw, but most of us are never permitted to try”? Is it 
possible that, when we men and women were children, the sys- 
tem of education was cunningly devised to blight the imagina- 
tion instead of develop it? 

At first the children receive colored paper and scissors. The 
silhouettes which they cut inthis half-kindergarten exercise are 
often singularly expressive; the child, for example, who shows 
us a fashionable young lady with her dog has no mean faculty 
for caricature. A pencil or colored crayons are then put into 
their little hands, a fairy-story or some incident is read by the 
teacher, and the children are told to illustrate it. The results 
are most interesting as a study in primitive hieroglyphics. We 
have populous drawings, with heroes and heroines and troops 
of subordinates, against backgrounds of hills and trees, rivers, 
houses, bridges, and cloudy skies. Nothing is beyond the scope 
of these daring youngsters; no task is too complicated to be set 
forth, and no observer fails to understand the artist’s meaning. 
And it is remarkable how they manage to get into the spirit of 
their subjects. Here is a boy, for example, who illustrates 
‘*the Chinese moon-story”; actually the mites of men who 
march in troops through his landscape look like Chinamen, 
and the architeeture is that of a Chinese pagoda. Sometimes 
pure realism is cultivated; we have trains of cars on curving 
tracks, steamers going through drawbridges, children at play, 
horses and wagons, and the like. Here is a boy or girl with a 
strong feeling for the modern, who gives us ‘‘ young Lochinvar, 
up to date,” showing Scott’s hero bearing off his bride on a tan- 
dem bicycle, while her father and his retainers pursue the lovers 
around the hill on the same swift steed. 








CORRELATION’S FUTURE. 


Correlation has occupied the educational thought 
for three years. The chances are that it has had its 
day. The concept and apperception had their time 
of sentimental favor. Each seemed to contain the 
germ of all educational reform, each captured a few 
earnest, intelligent, progressive teachers, but when it 
received no further recognition it passed into a coma- 
tose state, a kind of inocuous desuetude, as Mr. Cleve- 
land would say. This era came in with the concept, 
and when that failed of scholarly recognition, apper- 
ception essayed to win where its more modest fellow 
hac failed. This had a more respectable hearing : one 
round table discussion was granted at Toronto, and 
two books were written thereupon. It had a larger 
following than the concept, retaining most of those 
followers who used the earlier word, but it had little 
scholarly recognition and went early to its long rest. 

Correlation was then introduced. This was a much 
more mature scheme ; it had greater respectability at 
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its christening, and a well-organized band to cheer its 
advocates. For a time there was a prospect that it 
would make a place for itself. There was in the 
thought something that all teachers welcomed. 

It is impossible to say as yet whether or not cor- 
relation has begun its final sleep. It looks much that 
way. The Cleveland meeting challenged its advocates 
and the Denver meeting was their opportunity. They 
had all the time they wished; they had all of their 
forces out; the meeting was in the hands of their 
friends ; they did the best they ever did; they were 
largely unchallenged, and the general feeling was that 
the men had done themselves credit, but that correla- 
tion had listened to its lullaby. 

Time alone can tell. It has no future unless it re- 
ceives scholarly recognition. Say what one may of 
conservatives and prejudice, the fact remains that in 
America every great thought is weleomed by a large 
number of the scholarly men after the first flush of 
opposition has passed. When Stanley Hall brought 
the word “ pedagogy ” into use, it was laughed at for 
a day, but was universally accepted by the scholarly. 
When physiological psychology came to the front it 
was smiled at for a time, but its scholarly recognition 
was not long delayed. Industrial art was kept wait- 
ing upon the threshold a little longer; and even now 
its status is not wholly clear. The chair of pedagogy 
was asked to show its credentials, but as soon as they 
were examined, every university prepared to’ have 
such a chair properly placed and filled. 

The concept and apperception failed of scholarly 
recognition, because when they were scanned they 
were shown to have overestimated themselves. If 
correlation is never aroused from its slumbers, it will 
be because it has been overrated, and its claims 
seem not to be genuine. 

But with the concept, apperception, and correlation 
there has been educational progress. The men and 
women who have championed each in turn have been 
highly useful to the profession. They have repre- 
sented progressive ideas; have come in closest touch 
with the rank and file of the teachers ; have kindled 
professional aspirations; have devoted themselves 
with untiring zeal to the higher study of pedagogy ; 
have been the heroic and chivalrous members of the 
profession ; and whether correlation goes or stays, the 
usefulness of these men and women has but begun. 








THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

THE death of Professor Louis Pasteur, at the age 
of seventy-three, removes one of those patient scien- 
tific investigators whose studies, prompted perhaps 
by the pure love of truth, produce the most impor- 
tant results for the race. It was as a chemist that 
he began his career, and his discovery of the exist- 
ence of two tartaric acids, identical in every respect, 
save that the solution of one had no effect on polar- 
ized light, while the solution of the other turned the 
plane of polarization to the right, was the beginning 
of stereo-chemistry, and opened the way for such 
achievements of modern chemistry as the artificial 
production of the natural sugars. His experiments 
in fermentation made it clear that fermentation pro- 
cesses are the work of living microscopic organisms. 
This discovery, again, enabled him to refute the 
theory, at one time widely prevalent, of the spontane- 
ous generation of life. There is no such thing as 
spontaneous generation, Pasteur insisted; all life 
proceeds from antecedent life; the phenomena at- 
tributed to spontaneous generation are, in fact, caused 
by animaleule already existing. Exclude the ani- 
malculz, and the changes attributed to spontaneous 
generation will not occur. This assertion he pro- 
ceeded to demonstrate by the simple expedient of 
setting up his laboratory on the top of a mountain. 
There, in pure air, free from germs, there was no fer- 
mentation and no animalecule appeared. The theory 


of spontaneous generation accordingly collapsed. 
* * * 


TueEskE studies of the microscopic forms of life led 
Pasteur on by an irresistible fascination to those 
later researches which have revolutionized the treat- 
ment of certain forms of disease. It may seem too 
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much to predict, as a French writer has done, that 
“the day will come when in Berlin, London, or Paris 
man will not die of diphtheria, of typhoid, of scarlet 
fever, of cholera, or of tuberculosis, any more than he 
dies in those cities to-day of the venom of snakes or 
of the tooth of wolves ”; but it is certain that Pas- 
teur’s studies of bacteria, and the application of 
blood-serum in the treatment of diseases originating 
in microbes, have done much to check the ravages of 
these diseases. It will be remembered that when 
Bayard Taylor died Longfellow wrote of him : — 
‘* Dead he lay among his books, 
The peace of God was in his looks.” 

Not less fitting was it that Pasteur should die in a 
rude chamber over the stable where a hundred horses 
were kept for use in the preparation of diphtheria 
serum, at L’Etang park, near Paris, and surely none 
might more fitly have the peace of God in his looks 


than this high-minded Christian man of science. 
* * * 


Tue Texas legislature, convened in special session 
last week by Governor Culberson, for the single pur- 
pose of passing a law prohibiting prize-fighting which 
should be immediately effective, accomplished its 
work in two days, and thereby saved the good name 
of the state. In these days, when public officers so 
often are limp and nerveless, it is refreshing to have 
so good an example of courage and resolution as Gov- 
ernor Culberson has shown in preventing the Corbett- 
Fitzsimmons prize-fight. The bruisers and blacklegs, 
who intended to invade Texas, are angry; and the 
business men of Dallas, who expected to make money 
out of the affair, talk volubly about interference with 
vested rights; but Governor Culberson can afford to 
disregard their wrath, for he has won the respect of 
all lovers of decency and law. 

* * * 

ANOTHER chapter has been added to the long tale 
of race animosities in the East. This time it takes 
the form of a series of bloody riots in Constantinople, 
occasioned by the attempt of a body of Armenians to 
present to the Porte a petition for the redress of the 

«wrongs from which they have suffered. Remember- 
ing the consorship which Turkey exercises over press 
despatches, no one will be surprised to learn that it 
was the Armenian petitioners who were the aggres- 
sors and fired the first shots. However this may be, 
they furnished most of the victims. Scores of them 
were shot down by the police and the troops, and 
there are ugly reports that not a few of them were 
killed in cold blood after they had been arrested. It 
is safe to assume that they took these chances, and 
were willing to sacrifice their own lives if thereby 
they could help to terminate the butcheries perpe- 
trated under Turkish rule upon their countrymen. 
Possibly, this incident will do more than months of 


shuffling diplomacy to settle the Armenian question. 
* * * 


THERE is nothing more efficacious in bringing a 
barbarous government to a realizing sense of its re- 
sponsibilities to the civilized world than the presence 
of a tidy fleet, well-manned, and with its decks cleared 
for action. Such a spectre as that, making its way 
up the Yang-tse-Kiang, forced from China last week 
a precipitate compliance with the English demand 
that the Viceroy of Sze Chuen be banished for com- 
plicity in attacks on missionaries. A combined Eng- 
lish, French, and Russian squadron off Constantino- 
ple would cause the Turk to assume a different atti- 
tude toward Armenia, and we should have an abrupt 
end to the quibbles with which he has delayed reform 
for the past year. 

* * * 

Tue sudden death in New York of Professor 
Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen terminates a career already 
rich in literary achievement, and holding a promise 
of much more, as Boyesen was seemingly in the 
prime of life. As poet and critic, as essayist and 
translator, as novelist and editor, and as a student 
and instructor of language and literature, Professor 
Boyesen had achieved distinction ‘in more fields of 
activity than most men think it prudent to enter. If 


he did not win first rank in any of these departments, 
it is not surprising, but he did faithful work, and he 
left a host of friends. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 

Charles Jacobus, forfseveral years the eminently successful 
principal of the Springfield high school, now manager of the C. 
A. Nichols Publishing Company for Boston and vicinity, is at 
36 Bromfield street. 

Professor Daniel Dorchester of Boston University, one of 
the ablest scholars among the educational men of New England, 
a brilliant teacher of literature, and an eminently popular lec- 
turer on literature, has resigned his position to become pastor 
of the First Methodist church of Pittsburg. 

Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, Dr. James MacAlister, presi- 
dent, issues the most elaborate and attractive set of circulars of 
information that have appeared in many a day. There are 
twenty of these, one for each of the departments in the institu- 
tion. Drexel is thoroughly unique as a school of art, science, 
and industry. 


In the death of Mrs. A. G. Boyden, wife of the honored 
principal of the Bridgewater state normal school, literally 
thousands of teachers sustain a personal loss. Rarely has it 
been given to any woman to devote herself for forty years to 
the interests of 200 students annually, young men and women, 
many of whom have become the leading teachers and superin- 
tendents of the East. Rarely is it the privilege of any woman 
to leave two sons of such personal worth and educational 
prominence as Arthur C. Boyden of the Bridgewater normal 
and Wallace C. Boyden of the Boston normal. 

Dr. Edmund J. James, professor of public finance and 
administration in the Wharton School of Finance and Economy 
and professor of political science in the graduate depart- 
ment of the University of Pennsylvania, has resigned, to 
accept the professorship of public administration in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Professor James was born in Jacksonville, 
Ill., May 21, 1855. He studied at Harvard and then at the Uni- 
versity of Halle, in Prussia, where in 1887 he took the degree 
of Ph.D. He taught in Illinois until 1883, when he was called 
to the chair of public finance and administration in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, the first chair of that kind established in 
America. A few years ago he declined an offer of the presi- 
dency of a Western university and later the chair of political 
economy in Harvard University. 

Hon. F. J. Netherton, superintendent of schools in Arizona, 
is one of the youngest men to occupy so important a position, 
having been appointed to that position at the age of twenty- 
eight, and is still under thirty years of age, with two years 
of service behind him. He was born upon a fine ranch-farm 
near Martinez, Contra Costa county, California. The father, 
now living upon a large farm at Byron, California, is an enter- 
prising agriculturist, and the success of his seven children 
testify to his wisdom. The third son, F. J. Netherton of Ari- 
zona, worked on the farm till he was nineteen, when he entered 
the Oakland high school, where he was one of three students to 
start the Oakland high school gts, one of the best journals of 
its class. After graduation he entered upon the study of law, 
but ill health necessitated life in Arizona, where he at once 
became prominent in educational matters, although but twenty- 
three years of age. He taught five years at Mesa before his 
appointment, He has been heroic in his administrative reforms, 
advocating progress along all educational lines. 








THIS AND THAT. 





Just now we're living sound and hale, 

Then top and maintop crowd the sail, 
Heave care ower side! 

And large, before enjoyment’s gale, 


Let’s take the tide. — Burns. 





Queen Victoria has no fewer than sixty-two direct descend- 
ants alive at the present time. ; 

A Schiller museum is to be founded at Marbach, where the 
poet was born, by the king of Wiirtemburg. 

Olive Schreiner (Mrs. Cron Wright) is but thirty-three 
years old; a tiny creature, with a very bright face. 

Gail Hamilton was a teacher in the Hartford high school be- 
fore the war, and went from there to Washington in 1857. 

The biography of Robert Louis Stevenson, which is in course 
of preparation by Sidney Colvin, will not appear for two years 
or more. 

The growth of public education in England may be measured 
by the figures supplied by the department of education: Num- 
ber of schools, 20,000; number of pupils, 5,832,944; number 
of teachers, 126,546; appropriation, $32,000,000; board school 
pupils, 1,805,306; church school pupils, 1,849,085; Catholic 
school pupils, 224,126: pupils paying, 335,688; pupils free, 
4,377,741. 

A bronze tablet is now being cast for the Pilgrim Society of 
Plymouth, Mass., which will be sent to Scrooby, England. It 
will bear the following inscription: ‘‘ This Tablet Is Erected 
by the Pilgrim Society of Plymouth, Massachusetts, United 
States of America, to mark the Site of the Ancient Manor 
House Where Lived William Brewster from 1588 to 1608, and 
Where He Organized the Pilgrim Church, of Which He Be- 
came Ruling Elder, and with Which in 1608 He Moved to 
Amsterdam; in 1609, to Leyden, and in 1620 to Plymouth, 
Where He Died April 16, 1644.” 
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OUR BOOK TABILE. 


A Hisrory or Eneiisn Porerry. By W. J. Court- 
hope. Vol. I. The Middle Ages. New York: Mac- 
millan-& Co. Cloth. 473 pp. Price, $2.50. 

One hundred and fifty years ago Pope conceived the idea of 
writing a history of English poetry. Pope’s scheme was to 
divide the history into the schools of Provence, Chaucer, 
Petrarch, Dante, Spenser, Italian Translations, and Donne. 
While Pope did nothing but conceive the plan, he ‘passed it 
‘along to Gray, who was greatly pleased with the idea and pro- 
posed do the work; but the man who was so long in writing 
the “* Elegy ” could never bring himself to the doing of such a 
work as this, and he passed the plan along to Warton, and 
wrote in substance an introduction to Warton’s work. Warton 
prepared three volumes, the last in 1781, and died in 1790, 
having done nothing on the fourth volume. In 1824 Richard 
Price republished these three volumes with a brilliant preface. 
Thomas Wright reproduced them in 1840, with fresh notes, and 
in 1871 W. Carew Hazlitt edited them anew. Pope and Gray 
conceived a literary history, but Warton contented himself, as 
did his successors, with the work of an antiquarian, so that 
there has been no adequate study of the history of English poe- 
try until Mr. Courthope assumed the responsibility, and availed 
himself of the privilege of producing such a work, and this first 
volume is worthy the subject and the man. It is devoutly to be 
hoped that he may live to complete the work. 

Mr. Courthope is an ardent believer in the genius of the 
English language. He says: ‘‘ Wherever it is spoken begins 
the struggle for material prospertty—which always ac- 
companies the march of the Anglo-Saxon race. Free institu- 
tions spring up, and the very heat and fervor of democratic 
competition, the desire of writers to say some new thing or in- 
vent some new style, the ceaseless immigration of foreign senti- 
ments, words, and idioms, all contribute to eat away the old 
standards of literary English. Unless, therefore, we keep 
before our eyes the true genius of the nation, as illustrated by 
writers who have embodied their thoughts in the most beautiful 
and enduring form, there is grave danger that the language of 
England will yield to forces of the same kind as those which 
dissolves the structure of classical Latin.” 

Mr. Courthope, therefore, has a mission as well as a purpose, 
and such a missionary has appeared none too soon. It is the 
first great work upon this grand theme that has appeared in 
more than a century. 





HistoRY OF THE 
PLaGurE IN London. By Daniel Defoe. New York: Ameri- 
can Book Company. Boards. 253 pp. Price, 40 cents. 
Macaulay says: ‘* Boswell was one of the smallest men that 

ever lived. Johnson described him as a fellow who had missed 

his only chance of immortality by not having been alive 
when the - Dunciad’ was written. Beauclerk used his name as 

a proverbial expression for a bore,”” And yet, he says Homer 

is not more decidedly the first of the heroic poets. Shakespeare 

is not more decidedly the first of dramatists. Demosthenes is not 
more decidedly the first of orators than Boswell is the first of 
biographers. He has no second. He has distanced all his com- 
petitors so decidedly that itis not worth while to place them. 

So it can be said of Defoe, though he was styled the ‘ arch 
liar of his age,’’ and, because of his political chicanery, lived 
in London for years almost as much alone as was Crusoe on his 
desert island, yet this man wrote one of the most fascinating 
books for children inthe language. Defoe was a prolific writer, 
but it seems that only two books —‘‘ Robinson Crusoe” and the 
** History of the Plague ’—are read by any but special students 
of literature. ‘: Robinson Crusoe” is what it appears, a work 
of the imagination, suggested to the writer by the actual and ex- 
traordinary adventures of Alexander Selkirk. ‘‘ The History 
of the Plague,” though the story is told with an air of veracity, 
is not an ‘‘Authentic Journal.” Defoe was but four years old 
at the time of the great plague, and, notwithstanding the im- 
pressions of that hideous event he may have gained from read- 
ing and tradition, ‘‘ The secret of his success in the work is 
due largely to his remarkable vision or power of seeing clearly 
and accurately what he describes.” ‘*Anadept,” he had become, 
‘**in the art of lying like the truth.” 

The editor hints that ‘‘ corrections are necessary to prevent 
the student from thinking that in reading Defoe he is drinking 
from a well of English undefiled.”’, Compared with his contem- 
poraries, Dryden and Swift, Defoe certainly does not rank high. 
We cannot place the ‘* History of the Plague ” first in the ex- 
cellent list of Eclectic English Classics. 


EctEctic ENGLISH CLASSICS. - 


First Srers iN Human Progress. By Frederick 
Starr of the University of Chicago. Illustrated. Meadville. 
Penn.: The Chautauqua-Century Press. 305 pp. $1.00. 
Professor Starr has written an excellent introduction to the 

study of anthropology for the general reader. Hitherto, this 

attractive science has been the sole pleasure of the specialists : 
and although the literature of the subject is most extensive, few 
of the books come within the comprehension of the general 
reader. The Chautauqua text-books. however, are written for 
the masses, and this book on the development of primitive man 
is one of their best. Professor Starr treats, in a style both at- 
tractive and scientific, the early occupations and diversions of 
man—methods of fire-making and food-getting; the manufac- 
ture of baskets and pottery; the use of tools and weapons; the 
origin of dress and ornaments; the growth of languages: 
family relations. and religious customs. To the teacher of 
geography and history, this beok must prove very helpful. 
especially in the study of our own native races—the American 

Indians. Professor Starr has not attempted to write their natu- 

ral history, or to give a full treatise on their ethnology; but he 

has given enough facts, and indicated methods which the 
thoughtful teacher will be able to turn to great advantage. 

Indeed, American history can only be well taught when the 

Indian, in all his bearings. is understood. And this will not be 

general until the teachers themselves are familiar with the steps 

of human progress and the more general principles of anthro- 
pology. Any effort to bring this science to the attention of 
teachers must be welcomed, and because of this fact Professor 

Starr’s book should be received with general favor. He is 

thoroughly steeped in his subject, and seems to know how to 

teach it. At the close of the book will be found a list of help 
ful references. 


Heath’s 
Boston 


INDUCTIVE ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 
Experimental Science Series. By F. H. Bailey 
D. C. Heath &Co. 74 x 10}. 

Mr. Bailey has no superior, and few, if any, equals in the 
art of teaching phy sical science in elementary grades, with inex- 


pensive apparatus, and without laboratory equipment. His 
success in Felix Adler’s workingmen’s school in New York, 
and in Miss Quincy A. Shaw’s school in Boston, was simply 
phenomenal; but one who saw him work could but suspect that 
the success was due in no small degree to the personality of the 


man. This work, however, proves conclusively that the teacher 
in this instance is able to transfer his method and not a little 
of his spirit to book form, for the clearness of statement, per- 
fection of illustration, and simplicity of direction would seem 
to make it impossible for -any teacher to fail to get remarkable 
results. 
DAUGHTERS OF THE REVOLUTION AND THEIR TIMEs. 

1769-1776. By Charles Carleton Coftin. Boston: Houghton, 

Mifflin, & Co. Antique Cloth. 3887 pp. Price, $1.50. 

No other author has written so much about history for so many 
young readers, and written it so well as Mr. Coffin. For thirty 
years his pen has been constantly occupied with historical 
themes. In boyhood we read daily, with insatiable appetite, 
‘* Carleton’s”” Boston Journal correspondence from the seat of 
war. There was a vividness to his pictures, an enjoyableness 
in his phrasing that has been a satisfaction in memory for thirty 
years. The same style and attractiveness are retained in his 
later works for men and women. The ‘‘ Daughters of the 
Revolution” are among the fads of the day, and Mr. Coffin is 
quick to note this fact. 


Harver’s book or Facts. — A CLAssiriep History 
ortHe Worip. Compiled by Joseph H. Willsey. Edited by 
Charlton T. Lewis. New York: Harper & Brothers. The 
book is sold by subscription only. Office for New England, 
50 Bromfield street, Boston. 

This book of reference is a scholarly growth, and is not made 
to order, as are so many compilations of facts. 

‘* Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates ” has been for fifty years the 
great treasure house of ready information upon all matters 
classic, historic, scientific, geographical, and political; but, like 
other British works of reference, it has been vexatious, for the 
American user particularly, to find that so many things that he 
wanted were missing. Joseph H. Willsey, one of the ardent 
admirers of Haydn’s book, became so charmed by its possi- 
bilities and so afHicted by its omissions that he undertook the 
great work of perfecting it by the addition of the important 
American facts and of recent dates in its other departments. 

He has devoted the last five years exclusively to this work, 
which has been supervised in manuscript and proofs by Charlton 
T. Lewis, the accomplished editor of Harper’s Latin Dictionaries. 

The publishers appreciate the fact that there have been great 
improvements in the art of book-making since the plates of 
Haydn’s ‘** Dictionary of Dates” were made, and have given 
the reader a larger page and greater variety of type, availing 
themselves of the modern ideas, not the least of which is that of 
capitalizing only the words that are to be so written, giving all 
ordinary words with a small initial. 

As it now stands, Harper's ‘“ Book of Facts’’ comprises in 
one volume a digested summary of every department of human 
knowledge, giving the time, place, and reason for almost every 
event of history, and a graphic record of the progress of scien- 
tific experiment and discovery, and the development of art and 
literature in both the Old World and the New. ‘By means of a 
logical and thorough system of cross-references, it is easy to 
find every important fact under any heading that could suggest 
itself to the querist. For instance, if you want the subject of 
submarine telegraph, you will find it by looking under sub- 
marine telegraph, telegraph, or electricity. Invaluable as this 
is to the home library and the individual student, one of its 
most important missions is for the school, where it can serve 
the purposes and save the time of the teacher and the pupil. 





Werk WerEtHE Boys ? By John Habberton. New 
New York: The Outing Publishing Company. Price, 25 cents. 
The first number of the new volume of Outing Library gives 

as its opening story ‘‘Where Were the Boys?” The story, 

drawn from the stirring times of the civil war, and laid among 
the genial sunny scenes of the South, has all the elements of 
mystery and exciting romance. It needs no better recommen- 
dation, perhaps, than to say it was written by the author of 

‘* Helen’s Babies.” 

This handy pocket volume of 192 pages, attractively illus- 
trated, contains, in addition to the above, ‘‘In a Far Country,” 


by Henry Cadle Tenny, and four other stories by Lorenzo 
Griswold, Patience Stapleton, Francis Trevelyan, and Frank 
Dempster Sherman, all of which partake of that bright, breezy, 
and seasonable nature which characterizes the Outing fiction. 





Tates From Scorr. By Sir Edward Sullivan, 
With an introduction, by Edward Dowdon, LL. D. 
Roberts Brothers. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 

In this volume the stories from nine of Scott’s delightful 

books are retold. The tales are derived from the earlier and 
most popular novels of the series, namely : ‘‘ Waverly,” “ Guy 
Mannering,” ‘‘ The Antiquary,” ‘‘ The Black Dwarf,” “ Old 
Mortality,” ‘‘ Rob Roy,” ‘“ The Bride of Lammermoor,” ‘A 
Legend of Montrose,” and ‘‘ Ivanhoe.” No doubt it would by 
better to peruse Scott’s novels than to read these tales. With 
many readers Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare have seemed as 
helpful introductions to the plays; so these tales may be regard- 
ed as prologues to the novels, and serve to introduce many a 
reader to the wholesome stories of the great romancer. Scott's 
novels, as well as his poems, are pre-eminently books for the 
young. It should be felt as a misfortune not to have read 
some of his works before one’s school days are ended. But in 
this busy age few people in mature life have the time or the dis- 
position to toil through intricate plots and long narratives, how- 
ever good they may be. With this volume in hand, even these 
san easily renew their acquaintance with Scott, and recall once 
more scenes and characters that have become a buried treasure 
of the past. Professor Dowden quotes Miss Low, who, in her 
article on ‘* Favorite Books of Childoood,”’ says truly ‘‘ that if 
high passions and brave actions have an influence in the forma- 
tion of character, to know and love the novels of Scott is in 
itself almost a liberal education.’’ And he adds, ‘* Should the 
present volume win young readers for the Waverley novels, it 
can need no commendation and need fear no dispraise.”’ 


Boston: 





THE PrincipLes or Ruetoric. By Adams Sherman 
Hill, of Harvard. New York: Harper & Brothers. New 
edition from new plates. Cloth. 431 pp. Price, $1.20. 

Mr. Hill is one of the ablest teachers of rhetoric America has 
ever had, and he has great skill in embodying his wisdom, skill, 
and spiritina book. He first wrote upon this subject nearly 
twenty years ago, but this book, in its enlargement and perfec- 
tion, is a great improvement upon all previous editions. It is 
more than a fourth larger than in the last edition. It is a work 
that grows upon one with every examination. It has a philos- 
ophy and works it out with great definiteness and with high 
purpose. 

THe Revier Pracrick Mars or Norra AMERICA 
AND Pavestine. By L. R. Klemm, Ph.D. Published by William 
Beverley Harison, New York, are revised and greatly improved, 
until there seems to be nothing left to be desired. North Amer- 
ica is 8x1l inches; Palestine, 7x10 inches. The raising is 
not high,but the effect is such that the relations of mountain 
heights, valleys, and rivers is shown with great discrimination. 








oO 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE Wisk WoMAN. By Clara Louise Burnham. 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

MYTHS OF NORTHERN LANDS. By H. A. GUERBER,. 
New York: American Book Company. 

MASTER AND MAN. By Lyof N. Tolstoi.mJAck ALDEN. 
ren Lee Goss. Price, $1.50. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

REV. JOHN HENRY. Ry Percival R. Benson. New York: A. S 
Barnes & Co. 

LAKES OF NORTH AMERICA. By Israel C. Russell. Price, $1.65.— 
SELECTED ESSAYS FROM SAINTE-BEUVE, with introduction and notes 
By John R. Effinger. Price, 40 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

A Stupy Or DEATH. By Henry Mills Alden.—SNow SHOES AND 
SLEDGES. By Kirk Monroe. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

THE HAND OF Fate. By Kate Lilly Blue. Price, $1.00. Chicago 
Charles H. Kerr & Co. 

ALTERNATING ELECTRIC CURRENTS. By Edwin J. Houston and A 
E. Kennelly. Price, $1.00. New York: W.J. Johnstone Company. 

JACK MILDWOOD,— THROUGH ON TIME SERIES, No. I. By Edward 
8. Ellis. Mlustrated. Price, $1.25. New York: The Merriam Company, 


Price, $1.25. Bos 
Price, $1.50 


By War- 











A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the 
Teachers’ Co-Operative Association, 6034 Wood: 
lawn Avenue. Chicago, III. 








The 
Globe Text. 


In this edition an attempt is made to 


The Arden Shakespeare. 


40 cts. 
Per Volume. 


present the greater plays of the dramatist 


en their literary aspect, and not merely as material for the study of philology or grammar. 
Criticism purely verbal and textual has been included to such an extent only as may 
serve to help the student in his appreciation of the essential poetry. Questions of date 
and literary history have been fully dealt with in the Introductions, but the larger space 
has been devoted to the ¢néerpretative rather than the matter-of-fact order of scholar- 
ship. A*sthetic judgments are never final, but the Editors have attempted to suggest 
points of view from which the analysis of dramatic motive and dramatic character may 


be profitably undertaken. 


In the Notes likewise, though it is hoped that all unfamiliar 


expressions and allusions have been adequately explained, yet it has been thought even 


more important to consider the dramatic value of cach 


plays in relation to the whole. 


Endorsed by the Professors of English 
Literature in such institutions as Yale, 
Princeton, Cornell, Dartmouth, Brown, 
Wesleyan, Johns Hopkins, Chicago, Ober- 
lin, Minnesota, etc. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, . 


scene, and the part which it 


The following plays to be published immediately : 
Richard Il., Macbeth, Julius Casar, 
Hamlet, As You Like It, Twelfth 
Night, Richard Ill., Merchant of 
Venice, Tempest, Coriolanus. 


Boston, New York, Chicago. 
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A Labo ratory 





Demonstrator in Physics, University of Toronto. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS OF MAcmILLAN & Co's NEW Books. 


Manual of Experimental Physics. 


BY 
Ww. J. LOUDON, B. Aes AND 





J. C. McLENNAN, B.A., 


Assistant Demonstrator in Physics, University of Toronto. 


FROM THE AUTHORS’ PREFACE. 


At the present day, 


when students are required to gain knowledge of natural phenomena by performing experiments for themselves in laboratories, 


every teacher finds that as his classes increase in number, some difficulty is experienced in providing, during a limited time, ample instruction in the 


matter of details and methods 


During the past few years we ourselves have had such difficulties with large classes ; and that is our reason for the appearance of the present work, 
which is the natural outcome of our experience. We know that it will be of service to our own student i, and hope that it will be appreciated by those 


engaged in teaching Experimental Physics elsewhere. 


The book contains a series of elementary experiments specially adapted for students who have had but little acquaintance with higher mathematical 
methods: these are arranged, as far as possible, in order of difficulty. There is also an advanced course of experimental work in Acoustics, Heat, and 
Electricity and Magnetism, which is intended for those who have taken the elementary course. | 

The experiments in Acoustics are simple, and of such a nature that the most of them can be performed by beginners in the study of Physics: those 
in Heat, although not requiring more than an ordinary acquaintance with Arithmetic, are more tedious and apt to test the patience of the experimenter ; 
while the course in Electricity and Magnetism has been arranged to illustrate the fundamental laws of the mathematical theory, and involves a eond 


working knowledge of the Calculus. 





Books for the School Library. 


The CENTURY SCIENCE SERIES. 
Edited by Sir HENRY E. ROSCOE, D.C.L., ete. 
BIOGRAPHIES OF EMINENT MEN OF SCIENCE. 


John Dalton, and the Rise of Modern Chemistry. 
By Sir Henry D. Roscor, F.R.S., etc. 16mo. Cloth. $1.25. 


Major Rennell, F.R.S., and the Rise of English Geography. 
By Clements R. Markuay, C.B., F.R.S., President of the Royal Geo- 


graphical Society. 16mo. Cloth. $1.25 
Justus von Liebig: His Life and Work == 1803-1873. 


By W. A Suenstone, F.IC., Lecturer on Chemistry in Clifton College. | 


16mo. Cloth. $1.25. 
The Herschels and Modern Astronomy. 


By Acnes M. CLerKE, author of “A Popular History of Astronomy 


During the Nineteenth Century,” etc. 16mo. Cloth. $1.25. 


(Other volumes to follow.) 


READY VERY SHORTLY 
Price, $1.10, net. . . . . Send for sample pages. 


THE ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. 


By George Cunningham Edwards, 
Associate Professor of Mathematics in the University of California. 





The book is something new in the line of geometrical teaching,—the 
result of careful study of the recommendations of the Conference on Math- 


ematics presented to the National Educational Association by the Com- 


| mittee of Ten, in the light of personal experience of the need of such 
| methods of geometrical teaching as shall more fully bring out the value of 


the study as an aid to the formation of the habit of clear, accurate 





reasoning. 





NEARLY READY. 


Cloth. 18mo. 40 cents. 


A New and Revised Edition of 


CICHRO’S CATO MAJOR — DE SENECTUTE. 


Re-edited for the use of American Schools by JAMES C. EGBERT, Jr., Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of Latin in Columbia College, 
from Mr. Shuckburgh’s able edition prepared for «+ Macmillan’s Series of Elementary Classics.”’ 


In the American editions of Macmillan’s Elementary Classics references are made to the grammars in general use in this country, and such other 


improvements introduced as have been suggested by the differi 


ng conditions between English and American schools. 


Volumes of the American Series already issued are: 


CAESAR.—Helvetian War. ‘ OVID.— Stories from the Metamorphoses. 
Edited by S.G. AsHMoRE, — “ae | Edited by W. P. Musrarp. 
Union College, Schenectady, N. ¥ 18mo, . 
CAESAR.-— Invasion of Britain. Chote VIRGIL.— Aeneid, Book I. 
By THE SAME EDITOR. Edited by Henry C. JoHNSON. 
CICERO.—Laelius de Amicitia. oe See. | Cae Vateanen to tathew. 


Edited by Henry C. JOHNSON. 


Uniform with these American Editions of Elementary Classics : 


Macmillan’s Shorter Latin Course. 


By A. M. COOK, [1.A. Revised for American Schools by JAMES C. EGBERT, Ph.D., of Columbia College. 16mo. Cloth. 40 cents. 





Graduate Courses. A Handbook for Graduate Students. 


Lists of Advanced Courses Announced by Twenty-one Colleges or Universities of the United States for the year 1895-6. 
Graduate Students. ©. A. Duniway (Harvard), Editor-in-Chief. Price, 25 cents. 


- MACMILLAN & CO., PUBLISHERS, 66 FirTH AVENUE, NEw YorK. 


Compiled by an Editorial Board of 
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Not a Patent Medicine. 
Nervous Prostration. 
Mental 
Nervous 5, nepsia 
Mental Failure. 


Freligh’s 
TOMic G50 Spinins) 


will cure when everything else has 
failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,000 
Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 
davs’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail. 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 

Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 


Formula, descriptive pamphlet, full 
directions, testimonials, etc., to any 
address. 

I. O. Woodruff & Co., 
Manufacturing Chemists, 


106-108 Fulton S/., New York City. 


Formula on Every Bottle. 


Depression. 





EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


Oct. 11-12 : New England Association of College 
and Preparatory Schools, Providence, R. I. 
Oct. 11-12: Nebraska State Association of Su- 
perintendents and Principals, Lincoln. 

(ct. 16-18: New York State Council of City 
and Village Superintendents, Newbury. 

Oct. 16-18: Council of School Superintendents 
of the State of New York, Newburgh. 

Oct. 16-18: Nova Scotia Provincial Educational 
Association, Truro. 

Oct. 17-19: Northeastern Iowa Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Charles City, Iowa. 

Oct. 18: Connecticut State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, New Haven. 

Oct. 18: Norfolk County Teachers’ Association, 
Boston. 

Oct. 25: Middlesex County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, People’s Temple, Boston, Mass. 

Oct. 25: Plymouth County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Whitman, Mass. 

Oct. 25: Franklin County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Turners Falls. 

Oct. 25.—Essex County Teachers’ Convention, 
Salem, Mass. 

Oct. 31, Nov. 1-2: Rhode 
Instruction, Providence. 

Nov. 1-2: New Hampshire State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Concord. 

Nov. 9: Bristol County Teachers’ Association, 
Taunton, Mass. 

Noy. 8.—Worcester County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Nov. 15: New England Association of School 
Superintendents, Boston. 

Nov. 16: New England Conference of Educa- 
tional Workers, Boston. 
Nov. 29-30: Massachusetts 
Association, Worcester. 
Nov. 29-30: Michigan Schoolmasters’ 

Ann Arbor. 
Dec. 5-7: Vermont State 
tion, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


CANADA. 


Island Institute of 


State Teachers’ 


Club, 


Teachers’ Associa- 


The Provincial Association of Protestant 
Teachers holds its annual convention in the 
city of Sherbrooke on October 10, 11, and 12. 
The provisional programme devotes Thursday 
morning to organization, reading usual reports, 
and an address to the honorable superintendent 
of education. On Thursday afternoon a paper 
on ‘‘ Practical Agriculture’’ will be read by 
Mr. Kenrick of Sherbrooke, and there will be 
a discussion by Mr. 8S. A. Fisher of Knowlton, 
and Dr. Harper. In the evening there will be 
the president’s address and an address by Dr. 
Heneker. On Friday morning a paper on 
‘* English in Elementary Schools ” will be read 


Teachers Co-operativ 
Teachers Wanted! resceition ikWwoou 
lawn Ave., Chicago. 4,000 positions filled. 


Wanted A PARTNER AS STATE MAN- 
§ AGER ror ESTABLISHED Aanp 
PAYING BUSINESS. The undersigned have been 
engaged in the Circulating Library work exclusively 
for nine years, being the only concern which has 
made a success of it. Over $100,000 has been ex- 
pended in local agents’ commissions. But they have 
recently changed their plan of work, whereby State 
Managers having a direct interest in the business 
are a necessity. Arrangements are such that local 
managers, for a period of five years, receive 50 per 
cent. of an assured net income from each Library 
established, and thus an unusually desirable engage- 
ment for competent men or women is offered. No 
capital required; energy the chief requisite. Only 
permanent contracts will be made, except for trial 
work. References to be exchanged before detailed 
correspondence. We assert that the positions we 
offer are EXTREMELY DESIRABLE, and an exam- 
ination of our offer, which will cost you a stamp, will 
corroborate our claim. Address PARMELEF LIBRARY 
Co., Book Jobbers and Binders, Des Moines, Iowa. 


by Mr. A. Cross of Lachine. The committee 
on conversational English will report. In the 
afternoon a paper by Miss O’Grady, Montreal, 
on ** Transition Work, from the Kindergarten 
to the Primary School,” will be read, and in 
the evening addresses will be given by the Rev. 
Dr. Williams of Sherbrooke and Dr. Peterson, 
principal of McGill University. On Saturday 
morning the committee on professional training 
for teachers will report, and unfinished busi- 
ness will be disposed of. 





GEORGIA. 

Savannah should be added to the list of cities 
where corporal punishment is forbidden, and 
has been forbidden for seven years. 

The executive committee of the Southern 
Educational Association has selected Hot 
Springs, Ark., over Atlanta, as the place to 
hold the next annual meeting, which will be in 
January. 

ILLINOIS. 

Superintendent C. A. Browsher of Champaign 
issues a clear and explicit schedule for depart- 
mental work in the high schools of that city. 

The death of Mrs. Henry Raab, wife of the 
late state superintendent, has called forth uni- 
versal expression of warm sympathy. 





IOWA. 


The most serviceable educational document 
ever issued in the state is Superintendent Henry 
Sabin’s Hand-book for Iowa teachers, in which 
he gives the school laws directly affecting 
teachers, an outline of civil government, and a 
course of study for the country schools. The 
teachers of Iowa think that no state has ever 
had so practical, industrious, and educationally 
devoted state superintendent as Mr. Sabin, 
whose renomination by acclamation gave uni- 
versal satisfaction. 





KANSAS. 

Many counties in the state are agitating the 
question of county high schools, and in several 
such schools have been started, or are about to 
be, though only in three have they as yet re- 
ceived sufficient trial to be stamped either as 
successes or failures. In these three, how- 
ever, they have worked well, and to the entire 
satisfaction of both those who were responsible 
for their existence and those who afterwards 
saw their workings without having fostered 
them from the time of their conception. These 
three counties are Dickinson, Atchison, and 
Labette. In all of these the schools are very 
successful, and will be continued permanently. 

The schools were originated for the purpose 
of giving to the families of farmers the same 
educational chances as are possessed by the 
sons and daughters of inhabitants of localities 
where population is more centralized. The 
schools are to be supported by the counties in 
which they are located, and give a course of 
instruction that will admit graduates to the 
State University, or give them second grade 
certificates to teach. This is specially bene- 
ficial in western counties, where schools are 
scarce and the higher grades only to be at- 
tended by traveling long distances. — 

Greely county will soon organize under a 
special act passed by the last legislature, and 
hold session for the next eight months, while 
Mitchell and Gove counties have received legis- 
lative permission and will also try the plan. In 
Allen county a meeting will be held on October 
5 to consider the advisability of establishing 
such a school, and during the same week a 
similar conference will be held in Leavenworth 
county. Other counties are considering the 
matter, and county high schools will, undoubt- 
edly, be started as soon as proper legislation 
“an be secured. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Miss Libbie Ribble was one of the teachers 
in Martinville last year, says the New York 
Sun. She showed marked ability in instructing 
her pupils, and easily won the esteem of the par- 
ents. Gossips whispered that David E. Mundy, 
one of the board of trustees, visited the little 
schoolhouse more frequently than the duties of 
his position required. Shortly after the com- 
mencement of the summer vacation Mundy and 
Miss Ribble were married in the village church. 
Mrs. Mundy returned last week and expected 
to resume her duties as teacher. To her sur- 
prise it was intimated that the board of trustees 
desired her resignation. No cause was given, 
and the young woman decided that she would 
not resign. Then the board adopted a resolu- 
tion to pay her but $10 a month, which is one- 
third her regular salary. Mrs. Mundy ac- 
cepted it under protest, and says she intends to 
bring suit against the board for the balance 
of her salary. Friends of the young woman 
allege that the action of the board is the result 
of spite on the part of one of the members. He 
was a suitor for her hand, and she rejected his 
offer of marriage to accept Mundy. 

The school board of Elizabeth is fortunate in 
securing the services of William J. Shearer of 
Newcastle, Pa., as superintendent of schools 
and principal of the high school. This combi- 
nation of positions is an experiment, and Mr. 
Shearer’s success hitherto is a guarantee of a 
faithful trial of the experiment. His salary is 
$2,000. Rumor says that the school board has 
not been as wise in its educational ideas on the 
salary question, however, having reduced the 
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to $1,700, and of the primary schools from $1 ,000 
to $900. —— 
NEW YORK. 

Miss Helen M. Gould has founded two schol- 
arships in New York University in memory of 
her father, Jay Gould. The scholarships are 
open only to persons living on the Missouri 
Pacific system, and each has an endowment of 
$5,000, expected to yield $250 annually. 

There is something unusually affecting in the 
fate of Dr. Ernst Ritter, assistant professor of 
mathematics at Cornell University, whose death 
by typhoid fever in the government hospital at 
Ellis island has just been announced. Dr. 
Ritter, although a very young man, was already 
recognized as in the foremost rank of the 
world’s mathematicians. He was the most 
fruitful writer in Germany, beyond question 
the most promising man of his age in the mathe- 
matical world. The pages of the Mathemat- 
ische Annalen for some years back are filled 
with valuable articles from Dr. Ritter’s pen. 
He was on his way to take up the position at Cor- 
nell to which he had just been appointed when 
taken sick, and he never reached his destina- 
tion. It seems peculiarly pathetic to take up 
the latest number of the Mathematische An- 
nalen and find an honorable place given toa 
brilliant mathematical article by Dr. Ritter, a 
man who is already beyond writing. This feat- 
ure of the case is paralleled in that of Wolcott 
Balestier, another man connected with Cornell, 
whose first novel, ‘‘ Benefits Forgot,” appeared 
in the Century Magazine, preceded by obituary 
notices, the year after the death of its brilliant 
young author. 

It is a curious fact that if you divide the 
alumne of Cornell into two groups, one includ- 
ing those who graduated at or under twenty- 
two, the other including those who were older 
on graduation, the younger group will be found 
enjoying better health, and possessed both of 
higher records in university work, and of 
greater success since graduation. 





OHIO. 

The twenty-fifth annual session of the East- 
ern Ohio Teachers’ Association will be held 
at Cambridge, Friday and Saturday following 
Thanksgiving. It is proposed to celebrate the 
silver anniversary, and an excellent programme 
will be prepared. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Professor Francis A. March, whose seven- 
tieth birthday Lafayette College is to celebrate 
on October 24, is one of the best known of 
American scholars. He was one of the first 
to appreciate the value of Anglo-Saxon and 
old English studies, and to urge the develop- 
ment of the teaching of modern languages in a 
scientific spirit. His work at Lafayette, be- 
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By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 
4 ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
TWO. Drop postal fur proofs from 
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TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 
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filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
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62 Furnace St,, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








Sloyd Training School for 
Teachers, 


Removed from Appleton St. to 


39 NORTH BENNET STREET. 


Reopens to daily classes Oct. 9. 
Former students of weekly classes should commu- 
nicate at once with Mr. Larsson, 
: Weekly classes will meet Wednesdays, 4.30 to 6.30: 
Saturdays, 10 to 12. ; 13-3t ’ 


West Newton English and Classical School 
ALLEN BROTHERS---FAMILY SCHOOL. 
Both Sexes---Unsectarian. 

Prepares for College, Scientific Schools, Business, 

a p and for a useful life. 
Forty-third year begins Wednesday, Sept. 18th, 1895. 





Catalogue of ALLEN BROTHERS, 


ginning in 1855, placed that college at the head 
of English teaching in America, and early at- 
tracted attention in England, where Professor 
March has been especially honored by the 
Philological, the Early English Text, and the 
New Shakespeare societies. In this country 
he has been president of the Philological, the 
Modern Language, and the Spelling Reform 
societies, and a laborious and successful worke, 
in the various departments of English philol- 
ogy, orthography and lexicography. He was 
born in Millville, Mass., October 25, 1825. 
graduated at Amherst in 1845, and has received 
the degree of LL.D. from Princeton and 
Amherst, and of L. H. D. from Columbia. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE, 


The annual meeting of the North Aroostovuk 
Teachers” Association will be held in Fort 
Fairfield, Tuesday and Wednesday, October 
22 and 23. 

Mr. Harry Linscott of Thomaston has been 
tendered the professorship of Greek and San- 
skrit in Brown University. Mr. Linscott is 
a graduate of Bowdoin and Chicago University. 

The Waterville high school has an entering 
class of forty-six. At this school an announce- 
ment has been made that hereafter no diploma 
will be given to any member of a graduating 
class who has deficiencies, and such will not 
be mentioned in the list of graduates. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

The officers of the Middlesex County School- 
masters’ Club are as follows: President, Horace 
A. Freeman, Arlington; vice-presidents, Arthur 
L. Doe, Malden, A. F. Gilbert, Newtonville, 
and Samuel Tucker, Billerica; secretary and 
treasurer, F. C. Baldwin, Somerville. The 
first meeting of the year will be held at Boston 
University, Saturday, October 12, 1895, at 11 
o’clock A. M. Question for discussion: ‘ 'To 
what extent, and how, should the influence of 
teachers be felt in the administration of our 
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History for Ready Reference 


AND 
Topical Reading. 


By J. N. LARNED, ex-Pres’t Am. Library Assoc’ i. 
Giving History on all Topics in the 
Exact Words of the Historians Themselves. 


“ Where the Dictionary goes this History should go.” 
John I. Vincent, D.D., LL.B 

“There is nothing better for school work.” 
Andrews, Pres't Brown University. 

“It is a necessity to every school library.” 
gationalist. 

“The treasures of a thousand books brought into a 
single work.” — Boston Transcript. 

“ The quintessence of an extensive literature.” 
Parsons Lathrop. 

“T believe it will prove one of the most valuable refer 
ence books in existence.”’—John Fiske. 

“It will be found avery profitable investment for 
every grammar school and every high school.”’— Princ: 
pal J. C. Greenough, Westfield Normal School. 

“ Williston Seminary must, all other academies should 
have it."—Dr. William Gallagher, Prin. Williston Sem. 

“More readable and truly instructive than are the 
usual dry bones of encyclopedic articles.”’— Prof. B 
Adams, Johns Hopkins University. 
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— J. A. Graves, Principal 
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schools ¢ he discussion will be opened by | later in the Melrose high school. From thence | and Superintendent Kirtland has been busy for 


Andrew W. Edson, agent of board of educa- 
tion. We may expect to hear something possi- 
tive and suggestive on the subject. 

Miss Ina M. Sprague of Worcester, a grad- 
uate of Smith Coilege, succeeds Miss Farrar 
as teacher of Greek and Latin in the high 
school at Webster. New teachers in the grades 
are: Miss Emma Eisenhower of Shenandoah, 
Pa., third and fourth grades; Miss Bertha 
Hammond, of Putnam, Conn., second grade. 

Boston University has bought the empty 
Mount Vernon Congregational church, its for- 
mer tenants worshiping upon the Back Bay. 
The university proposes to locate its school of 
law in the remodeled old church. 

The Allen gymnasium of St. Botolph street, 
Boston, is one of the institutions of the city. 
It is probably the most elaborate private enter- 
prise of the kind inthecountry. Miss Mary E. 
Allen, the proprietor, was formerly a teacher in 
the public schools of the city, and her success 
in the development of this institution is un- 
paralleled. 

‘*Our New Teachers” have been the subjects 
of Rev. A. D. Mayo’s series of interesting and 
instructive lectures before the Young Men’s 
Christian Union. His subject for the closing 
lecture was ‘‘The Statesman.” ‘‘ Universal 
education, with its centre in the people’s free 
common school, is the motive power of the na- 
tional life, and the educational statesman, who 
at once represents the higher elements in the 
republic and the great educational forces of the 
country, will be our ideal in the years to come.” 

Colonel Samuel Harrington, principal of the 
Eliot school, Boston, died at his home, 28 Bea- 
con street, October 4. He had been ill fora 
month past, and his death had been expected 
for some days. Although in ill health for some 
months, he was in school early in September. 
For nearly twenty years Mr. Harrington had 
been at the head of the Eliot school. He was 
born in Paxton, fifty-six years ago; at an early 
age he became a student at Amherst College. 
\t the beginning of the war he threw aside his 
hooks, entered the army and came back with a 
commission as lieutenant-colonel. He resumed 
his collegiate studies, and in the course of time 
was graduated with honor. Soon after leaving 
college he engaged as a teacher in the grammar 
schools of New Bedford and Gloucester, and 


he came to Boston and accepted a position as|several weeks trying to find temporary accom- 
instructor in the English high schodl, becoming | modations in the crowded quarters. Two new 
principal of the Eliot grammar school in 1876, | buildings were erected last year; yet it seems 
which position he held at the time of his death. | that a number more will be needed in the near 
He has been post commander of Edward W.|future. The plans for a new high school 
Kingsley post, 112, G. A. R., and belonged to| building are completed, and it is believed 
the Legion of Honor. | that work will soon commence on the new 

At the first meeting, this fall, of the Fitch-/| structure. The present seems a good year for 
burg historical society, a masterly paper on the| new high schools in the valley. Northampton 
evolution of Fitchburg’s high school was read|has laid the cornerstone of a new building on 


school, Fall River. Discussion opened by 
Professor John K. Lord of Dartmouth College, 
and Professor Frank E. Woodruft of Bowdoin 
College. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Miss Hakes, who prepared in the Jersey city 
high school, and and has been teaching for four 
years, and Miss Walker, who graduated at 
McLean Seminary in 1894, are the only ones 
who enter Granby schools for the first time. 





by Henry A. Goodrich. Mr. Goodrich gave a 
full and graphic sketch of the first half century | 
of high schoolsin Fitchburg, from 1830 to 1880. 
The paper seems timely and appropriate, pre- 
sented, as it was, just after the school has en- 
tered upon a new epoch in its elegant new 
building. 

The educational department of the Interna 
tional Association training school, at Spring- 
field, is sometime to be one of the most im- 
portant branches in the school. Under the 
direction of its efficient superintendent, Profes- 
sor DD. F. Graham, the department has already 
received the commendation of the board of 
trustees, and during the coming year will, as a 
result, have two new instructors. This will 
relieve Mr. Graham of considerable of the re- | 
sponsibility that he has had during his connec- | 
tion with the school. The students who will 
return for another year will be directly under 
his care, and indirectly he will assume the re- 
sponsibility of looking after the incoming class, 
which is quite large inthis department this year. 
Mr. Graham is to be assisted in his work this 
year by J. H. Fox, a graduate of the Ohio State 
University, and W. S. Stough, who has been 
superintendent of the mechanical department of 
association work in the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of Springfield, O. Both positions | 
are the awards of scholarship, which have been 
granted in the educational department of the 
training school by the board of trustees. Mr. | 
Fox will teach chemistry, physics, and mathe- | 
matics, and Mr. Stough will have charge of the 
shop work practice. Both young men come} 
highly recommended and are fitted to take the 
positions they have so fortunately acquired. | 
They propose to elect such studies at the school 
as they require and at the same time serve the 
school in the capacity of teachers. | 

Holyoke.—Nearly all the schools are crowded, | 








NEW BOOKS 


By J. H. DIEBEL, Ph.B., 


Formerly Professor of Mathematics and History in the Northwestern Collegiate Institute. 


New Method with Physiology. 


may be used to advantage in any class and with any text-book. Supplementary questions and answers are | 


ilso given in connection with each lesson. 


Arithmetic by Analysis. 


best schools and colleges. Every teacher who is not 
problems should send for one of these books. 


New Method with U.S. History, 


questions, carefully arranged under the different lessons. 


such as tabulation of the presidents, the wars, the states, the oe 
poems mas whe : ,and outlines for writing, how to use dates to advantage, etc. 


istitution, with questions developing the State Constitu- 


number of valuable programmes for recitations 
The Appendix contains outline of the U.S. Cor 
tions, 


New Method with Geography 


raphy by a method which many } 
trated by nine sketch-maps, anc | 
(Geography will find useful and interesting. 


yrominent educators pronounce the best method in existence. 
contains an abundance of supplementary mi 


This book contains complete outlines for the 


Bound in limp cloth, 25 cts. 


The application of analysis to Arithmetic is of recent date, 
but its popularity is already thoroughly established in our 
acquainted with this method of solving arithmetical 
A large number of practical and interesting problems, care- 
fully graded, are added, which makes the book very useful for supplementary work. 


Bound in limp cloth, 25 cts. 

Comprising an outline of the history of the 
United States, and over 300 important search 
A considerable amount of miscellaneous matter, 
mottoes, and popular names of cities; anda 


Bound in limp cloth, 25 cts. 

Illustrating the use of the skeftch-map. The book 
contains complete outlines for the study of Geog- 
It is illus 


atter which every teacher of 
25 cts. 


Bound in limp cloth, 


study of Physivlogy, topically arranged, which | 


the north, while Springfield has ordered one in Following are the Wethersfield teachers ; High 
the south. Holyoke, therefore, is well flanked school, Miss Stone, principal; assistants, Miss 
in this respect.~—- There are a number of| Martin and Miss Adams ; 
changes in the high school corps of teachers. | Miss Hurlbut: North Brick school. Miss Rey- 
‘a 2 0’ Donnell resigned in June to study law, nolds; High street, Miss Lewis; West hiil, 
and Miss Bell resigned to accept a position in| Miss Robbins; Griswoldville, Miss Bertha 
the Springfield high school. M. M. Moriarty, Griswold. 
vice-principal of the high school, was married At Stafford Springs Miss N. N. Bragg, assis- 
in June to Miss Farnum, one of the public} tant in the high school for the past two years, 
school teachers. | has resigned, and her position is filled by Miss 
RHODE ISLAND. |Margaret F. Berton of Beechmont, Mass., a 
The tenth annual meeting of the New Eng-| graduate of Boston University. 
land Association of Colleges and Preparatory) At Croton, in the first district schoolrooms, 
Schools will be held at Brown University,| Miss Amanda Allen of Centre Groton is princi- 
Providence, R. I., on Friday and Saturday,| pal; Mrs. Luella Parke, senior; Miss Mary H. 
October 11 and 12, 1895. Programme:— — | Rodman, junior; Miss Susie M. Cowe, interme- 
Friday afternoon, October 11, 2.30. ‘+ The | diate; and Miss Effie Crouch, primary. 
Proposition of the Conference on Entrance| Miss Lucy Callan of Fairfield, who recently 
Requirements in History,” Professor Albert| graduated from the state normal school, will 
| Bushnell Hart of Harvard University. Dis-|teach at the Lyme Rock public school for the 
cussion opened by Mr. Arthur L. Goodrich, | ensuing year. ye 
principal Latin high school. | Mr. J. H. Hutchins continues as principal of 
Friday evening, October 11, 7.30.  ‘* The/the Glastonbury Academy. 
Profession of Teaching,” President J. G.| Miss Grace Stanley returns to Andover as 
Schurman of Cornell University. | principal of the Union Jubilee school. ; ) 
Saturday morning, October 12, 9.00. Busi-| Miss Alice Stanley, a graduate of Northfield 
ness meeting. 10.30, the statement of require-| Seminary, has taken the school of the No. 4 
ments and the preparatory courses in Latin and | district in South Coventry, and Arthur Tripp, 
in Greek, prepared by the commission of col-| Miss Edna A. Newell, and Miss Emma Tull 
leges in New England on admission examina-| have been re-engaged as teachers of the graded 


Broad street school, 


‘tions, Mr. Charles C. Ramsay, principal high | school in District No. 1. 





Old South Leaflets on Paritanism. 


Seven new leaflets have been added to the Old South Series, relating 
to English Puritanism and the Commonwealth: No. 58, Hoope 
Letters to Bullinger; 59, Sir John Eliot's * Apology for Ss 
rates’; 60, Ship-money Papers; 61, Pym's Speech Against 
Strafford; 62, Cromwell's Second Speech ; 63, Milton's “ Free 
Commonwealth”; 64, Sir Henry Vane’s Defence. Several earlier 
leaflets relate to the same period, including Vane’s ** Healing Ques- 
tion,” the Petition of Rights, the Grand Remonstrance, the 
Scottish National Covenant, the Agreement of the People, the 
Instrument of Government, and Cromwell's First Speech. 

All the leaflets contain full historical and bibliographical notes 
Price 5 cents a copy, $4.00 a hundred. Send for complete list. 


Directors of the OLD SOUTH WORK, 
Old South Meeting-House, BOSTON. 


REVISED EDLTION 


——- oF ———— 


THE ; ESSENTIALS : OF : GEOGRAPHY. 


The Continents. 


By GILMAN C. FIsHer, Supt. of Schools, Pawtucket, R. 1. 











The tenth revised edition of this deservedly popular book has just been published. 
The fact that it has had sucha large annual sale for the past ten years proves that as anout 
line of work for the teacher, the book is of great value to every teac her of geography. It 
contains all the political and descriptive geography a pupil should be required to commit 
to memory. Boards, Price, 30 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 








Atdress NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, COM | 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 3 Somerset St., Boston. 262 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
: , Stuffed Animals 
en ' and Skins, 
Peuesae . Mounted 
: Skeletons, 
MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. 
Send for Circular. 


Casts of Fossils, 
Geological 
Relief Maps, 





Anatomical Models, 
Invertebrates.  _—_ 
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pale folk 


How many pale folk there 
are! People who have the 
will, but no power to bring 
out their vitality. People 
who swing like a pendu- 
lum between strength and 
weakness—so that one 
day’s work causes six days 
sickness! People who have 
no life’for resisting disease 
—thin people, nerveless 
delicate ! 

The food for all such 
is Scott’s Emulsion. The 
hypophosphites of lime 
and soda, with the oil, will 
tone up the system, give 
the blood new life, improve 
the appetite and keep up 
digestion ! 

50 cents and $1.00 


SCOTT & BOWNE 


Chemists - - New York 





THE MAGAZINES. 





~The October Atlantic Monthly is rich in 
good fiction. Mrs. Ward's powerful serial, ‘‘A 
Singular Life,” 
ther installment of Gilbert Parker’s ‘* Seats of 
the Mighty,” which increases in interest with 
each succeeding issue. Further chapters ot 
Charles Egbert Craddock’s ‘‘Mystery of Witch- 
Face Mountain” also appear. One of the most 
striking contributions is another Japanese study 
by Lafcadio Hearn, entithed ‘* The Genius of 
Japanese Civilization.” The third of Mr. Pea- 
body’s papers, ‘*An Architect’s Vacation,” tells 
of ** The Venetian Day.” There is a paper by 
Susan Coolidge, on ** The Countess Potocka,’ 
and one of travel by Alvan F. Sanborn, entitled 
* The Wordsworth Country on Two Shillings a 
Day.” Bradford Torrey’s paper on ** Lookout 
Mountain” is of peculiar interest. The book 
reviews treat of a group of six stories much 
read and discussed at present. The poems of 
this issue are by John B. Tabb and Michael Field. 
The latter contributes ‘* Second Thoughts,’ 
which with ‘* Tiger-Lilies,” in the Septembe: 
issue, are the first poems of this popular English 


is concluded. ‘There is a fur- 


writer so be printed in an American publication 
Pace usual departments complete the issue. 
Price, 34.00 a year; 35 cents a copy. Boston: 


Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 


— With the October number the Century 
closes its twenty-fifth year and its fiftieth vol. 


ume. Its contents show youthful vigor and g 


partcular timeliness. This month marks the 
centenary of Keats, and there are several arti- 
cles on the poet. The article of Kenyon West 
is accompanied by reproductions of Severn’s 
purtrait and sketch of him, and the beautiful 








DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 

by local applications, as they cannot reach the 
diseased portion of the ear. There is only one 
way to cure Deafness, and that is by constitu- 
tional remedies. Deafness is caused by an in- 
flamed condition of the mucous lining of the 
eustachian tube. When this tube gets inflamed 
you have a rumbling sound, or imperfect hear- 
ing, and when it is entirely closed Deafness is 
the result; and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and this tube restored to its normal 
condition, hearing will be destroyed forever. 
Nine cases out of ten are caused by catarrh, 
which is nothing but an inflamed condition of 
the mucous surfaces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for any 
case of Deafness (caused by Catarrh) that 
cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. Send 
for circulars, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
ba Sold by Druggists. 75 cts. 


THE JouRNAL OF Epucation is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the wishes of 
a large majority Of its subscribers, it is sent 
regularly until definitely ordered to be discon- 
tinued, but will be discontinued on expiration 
if the subscriber so desires. Please send re- 


mittances by draft, postal or express order, or|as a Factor in Civilization,” by Charles Morris: 


registered letter to the publishers, New Ena- 
LAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


bust which was recently erected by American 
admirers in a church at Hampstead, notable as 
the first memorial to Keats on English soil. 
Henry Van Dyke furnishes a study of *+ The In- 
fluence of Keats’? on English and American 
poetry. There are several tributes to E. J. 
Glave, the young explorer who died a few 
months agoin Africa. Robert Howard Russell 
contributes a paper on Glave's career, quoting 
Stanley’s tribute to him, and Richard Watson 
Gilder makes his untimely death the subject of 
asonnet. ‘There is a second and concluding 
paper by Miss Anna L. Bicknell on ** Life in 
the Tuileries Under the Second Empire,” full 
of lively anecdotes of Eugé¢fiie and the ladies of 
her court. Professor Sloane’s ‘ Life of Na- 
poleon” reaches the period of the execution of 
the Duc d’Enghien. ‘There is a study of *‘ The 
Marriage Kate of College Women,” by Miss 
Milicent W. Shinn. It is reinforced with care- 
fully compiled statistics, and is in a line with 
recent discussion. Mrs. Anna Bowman Dodd 
writes of ‘‘A Cruise on the Norfolk Broads,” a 
a delightful yachting experience in England. 
Besides the concluding chapters of Marion 
Crawford’s dramatie novel, Casa Braccio,” the 
fiction of the number is contributed by George 
A. Hibbard, Ruth McEnery Stuart, and George 
Wharton Edwards. Price, $4.00a year; single 
copies, 35 cents. New York: ‘The Century 
Company. 


— The New England Magazine for October 
has for its frontispiece a fine portrait of Francis 
Parkman, which accompanies a sonnet upon 
Parkman, by Robert B. Hale. R.G. F.Candage 
has an article, beautifully illustrated, on ‘*Bos- 
ton Light and the Brewsters”; Mr. Frank Fox- 
croft writes of ‘*‘ The Boston Subway and Oth- 
ers.”’ There is a brief article by Rev. Julius 
H. Ward upon H. O. Houghton, whose death is 
widely mourned. There is a very excellent 
portrait of Mr. Houghton also. ‘*New England 
in New York” is a study by E. P. Powell; 
‘* American Emigration to the Canadian North- 
west” is by Mr. S. A. Thompson; Mr. Ray- 
mond L. Bridgman has an able paper on ‘ The 
Foolish Fear of Paternalism”; Mrs. Kate Gan- 
nett Wells has a story of ‘* Deborah Sampson: 
A Heroine of the American Revolution.” There 
are short stories by Dora Read Goodale and 
Miss Edith Elmer Wood, and there are several 
graceful poems. The Editor’s Table is devoted 
to Senator Hoar’s recent letter upon the A. P. A. 
movement, and to the centennial of the found- 
ing of the Western Reserve. Price, $3.00 a 
year; single copy 25 cents. Boston: Warren 
F. Kellogg, 5 Park square. 


-The October number of the North Ameri- 


can Review opens with a timely article on 





‘* The Atlanta Exposition,” by the governor of 


Georgia. Dr. Henry Smith Williams contrib- 
utes a paper on ‘Politics and the Insane,” while 
‘* Birds in Flight and the Flying Machine ”’ is 
by Hiram 8. Maxim. ‘Some Problems of the 
Age’”’ are by the Very Rev. F. W. Farrar, the 
newly installed Dean of Canterbury. ‘* The 
Microbe as a Social Leveller” is by Dr. Cyrus 
Edson. Under the head of ‘*A Study in Wives” 
fuur ideal types of women are portrayed (four 
nationalities ), Max O'’Rell describing ‘ The 
French Wife”; Grant Allen, ** The English 
Wife”; Karl Blind, ‘*‘ The German Wife,’’ and 
Hl. H. Boyesen, ‘*‘ The Scandinavian Wife.” 
The Hon. Edmund G. Ross deals with the 
‘Future of the Arid West.’”’ In ‘‘ English 
Women in Political Campaigns,” Lady Jeune 
recounts the labors of the Primrose League. 
The liquor question is discussed by Drs. Waldo 
and Walsh in an article entitled “ Environment 
and Drink,” and by the Rev. F. C. Iglehart, 
1).D., in ** The Saloon and the Sabbath.” Ma- 
jor-General Nelson A. Miles, in a chapter from 
his forthcoming book, ‘‘ From New England to 
the Golden Gate,” gives a paper upon ‘‘Hunting 
Large Game.” An able contribution by the 
Rev. Professor W. Garden Blaikie is devoted 
to the question, ‘‘Is Socialism Advancing in 
England?” Other topics dealt with are: ‘* Our 
Need of Stringent Shipping Laws,” by Frank 
Rotherham ; ‘t The American Note,” by the Rev. 
J.H.Ward; ‘‘Harnessing the Tides,’’ by George 
E. Walsh, and ‘‘ Rural Free Mail Delivery,’’ by 
John M. Stahl. Price, $5.00 a year; single 
copy 50 cents. New York: 3 East 14th street. 


—The Popular Science Magazine for October 
is a magazine that represents the best American 
thought on science topics, as will be seen by 
the following table of contents : ‘* New Chapters 
in the Warfare of Science. XX. From the Di- 
vine Oracles to the Higher Criticism. V. Vic- 
tory of the Scientific and Literary Methods,” by 
Andrew D. White, LL. D., Ph. D.; ‘ Profes- 
sional Institutions. VI. Man of Science and 
Philosopher,” by Herbert Spencer; ‘* Trout 
Culture,” by Fred Mather (illustrated) ; ‘* Re- 
cent Recrudescence of Superstition,” I., by 
Professor E. P. Evens; ‘‘ Thomas Henry Hux- 
ley,” by Professor Michael Foster; ‘“* Pleasures 
of the Telescope. VII. Pisces, Aries, Taurus, 
and the Northern Stars,” by Garrett P. Serviss 

illustrated) ; ‘‘ The Life of Water Plants,” by 
| M. Biisgen; ‘‘ Studies of Childhood. XI. Ma- 





“The Path of Scientific Advance”—‘'The Amer- 
an Association at Springfield.” Literary no- 
tices, popular miscellany, and notes of value 
follow. Price, $5.00 a year, 50 cents a copy. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


~The Forum for October contains an article 
on‘*The Present Aspect of the Silver Question,” 
by Hon. Charles S. Fairchild. Following is a 
group of valuable articles on ‘‘ Well-Meant but 
Futile Benevolence : The Remedy,” by Charles 
F. Thwing; ‘‘ Significance of the English Elec- 
tions: A Crisis in English History,” by Sir 
Herbert Maxwell, M. P.; ‘‘ Causes of the Lib- 
eral Defeat,” by George W. E. Russell; ‘‘ Why, 
Whence, and Whither ?” by Justin M’Carthy ; 
‘* The Renascence in English,” by Richard Bur- 
ton; ‘*Demand and Supply under Socialism,” 
by W. H. Mallock; ‘‘ The Resuscitation of Blue 
Laws,” by Louis Windmiiller ; ‘* Political Lead- 
ers of the Reconstruction Period,” by ex-Sena- 
ator E. G. Ross; ‘* The Actor, the Manager, and 
the Public,” by John Malone; and ‘* Higher 
Pay and a Better Training for Teachers,” by 
John Gilmer Speed. Thus it will appear that 
the October Forum has eleven timely and profi- 
table discussions on finance, education, politics, 
literature, socialism, the drama, etc. Price, 
$3.00 a year; 25 cents acopy. NewYork city: 
The Forum Publishing Company. 


—Fun, fancy, and facts are mixed together 
in the usual pleasant proportion for the readers 
of St. Nicholasinthe October number. Elbridge 
S. Brooks’ historical romance, “A Boy of the 
First Empire,” which has been a feature of the 
magazine for the past year, is brought to an end. 
There is a sketch of J. G. Brown, the child- 
painter, by John J. A’Becket, accompanied by 
some of the artist’s most famous pictures of 
street-waifs. Professor Brander Matthews 
gives a sympathetic and critical sketch of James 
Russell Lowell. Theodore Roosevelt describes 
the blowing up of the Confederate ram ‘‘ Albe- 
marle,” by Lieutenant Cushing, one of the most 
stirring and heroic achievements of the civil 
war. ‘*The Manatee, Tapir, and Peccary,” 
three of the most interesting animals of the 
American continent. form the subject of Natu- 
ralist Hornaday’s papers this month. James 
Baldwin is never so successful as when writing 
about horses, and he has a congenial subject in 
‘+ Bayard,” a noble war-horse belonging to a 
French rebel chieftain in the days of Char- 


lemagne. There are many bright verses in the 
number. New York: The Century Company. 


The American Institute of Civics for Octo- 
of the 
A. Johnson has the leading paper 


ber has ten articles most substantial 
character. A. 
on ‘*Steam and Electricity —A Study ou Soci- 
ology.” H. L. Bliss explains ‘‘ The Decadence 
of Home- Ownership’; Thomas E. Davis 
writes on ‘*‘ The Fountains of Patriotism”; Sey- 
mour H. Ransom on ‘* The Decadence of Good 
Citizenship”; L. P. Gratacap has his second 
paper on ** The Political Mission of Reform”; 
W. D. Foulke treats of ‘‘ Proportional Repre- 
sentation”; and the other papers treat of ‘‘Good 
Citizenship,” ‘ Activities, and Civic and Social 
Problems,” ‘‘ Low Reforms and Civic Meet- 


ings.”’ Price, $3.00 a year; single copies 25 
cents. New York: Andrew J. Palm & Co. 





MAGAZINES RECEIVED, 


Catholic World for October; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York. 

The Homiletic Review 
ayvear New York 
The Phrenological Journal for October; terms, 
$1.50 year. New York. 

The Atlantic Monthly for October; terms, $4.00 

Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
Eclectic for October; terms, $5.00 
New York: E. R. Pelton. 

The Journal of the Franklin Institute for October: 
terms, $5.00a year. Philadelphia: The Franklin In- 
stitute. 

North American Review for October; terms, $5.00 
ayear. New York. 

American Magazine of Civics for October; terms, 
33.00 a year. New York. 


for October; terms, $3.00 


a year. 


Popular Science Monthly for October; terms, 
$5.00 a year. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Educational Review for October; terms, $3.00 a 
year. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

Outing for October; terms, $3.00 a year. New 
York. : 


CATARRH 


DIRECTIONS 
for using 
CREAM BALM. 


Apply a particle of the 
Baim well up into the nos- 
trils. After a moment draw 
strong breath through the 
nose. Usethreetimesaday, 
after meals preferred, and 
before retiring. 








ELY’S CREAM BALM 
opens and cleanses the Na- 
sal Passages, Allays Pain 
and Inflammation, Heals 
the Sores, Protects the 
Membrane from colds, Re- 





quickly absorbed, and gives relief at once. 
Price 50 cents, at Druggists or by mail, 
A ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York. 


WANTED. 





terial of Morality” (continued), by James 
Sully, M.A., LL. D.; ‘‘Hunting with Birds of | 
| Prey,” by M. Edouard Blane (illustrated) ; “*War 
** Sketch of David Hosack” (with portrait a 
Editor's Table: ‘Science and Nescience ”—| 


_A lady teacher to give instruction in a first-class 
family in Kentucky, to three daughters, 12, 14, and 
16 years old, in English, French, German, or Latin, 
and piano music. Salary, $300 and house. Apply at 
once to , 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 


failing courtesy. 


especially. 


- Exhaustor 


i'Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Overworked men and women, 
the nervous, weak, and debili- 
tated, will find in the Acid Phos. 
phate a most agreeable, grateful, 
and harmless stimulant, giving 
renewed strength and vigor to 
the entire system. 

Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me., 
says: ‘I have used it in my own case, 
when suffering from nervous exhaustion, 
with gratifying results. I have prescribed 
it for many of the various forms of nerv- 
ous debility, and it has never failed to 
do good,” 


ooo 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I, 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


THE SLOYD TRAINING SCHOOL. 





The Sloyd training school, which is removed 
from the Rice school, Appleton street, to the 
North Bennet street industrial school, has now 
ample room and greatly improved facilities for 
carrying on the strong and effective work for 
which it is America 
Europe. Perhaps there is no place in Boston 
which receives more frequent visits from well- 


noted throughout and 


known educators; for here are found experi- 
enced teachers enthusiastically engaged in a 
course of motor training based upon principles 
which such educators as President G. Stanley 
Hall tell us are the foundation of all education. 
It is a surprise to many to learn that the 
first requisite of a manual training teacher 
is not an understanding of carpenter’s tools or 
a draughtsman’s instruments, but an apprecia- 
tion of the spontaneous interests and activities 
of childhood and of the necessity of providing 
for these in education. The Sloyd training 
school stands conspicuously for teachers, and 
discountenances the idea that a mechanic or 
draughtsman, however skillful, is on that ac- 
count a suitable person to guide the motor 
activities of childhood. 
This important school, with its free courses 
for teachers, is wholly supported by the gener- 
osity of Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, who long ago 
perceived the need for sloyd in American 
schools. Boston shows appreciation of this 
lady’s efforts by the number of graduates from 
this school employed as sloyd teachers, and by 
adopting largely the methods and models of the 
school in her grammar schools. 


OF INTEREST TO MINISTERS. 





The Chautauqua office at Buffalo has arranged 
a plan by which any pastor of a church who wants 
to establish a Chautauqua Circle in his commun- 
ity can be supplied free with any number of 
Chautauquan vesper services to be used for a 
Sunday evening service, when the importance 
of cultivating habits of reading good literature 
may be emphasized. The church is already a 
strong factor in the educational work of the 
community, and this opportunity which Chau- 
tauqua offers promises to be utilized very widely. 





N. E, Bureau of Education, 


3 Somerset St., Room 5. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 
Stevens Point, Wis., August 6, 1895. 
Dr. Hiram Orcutt 
Dear Sir: Mr. D——— was elected last evening to 





our Science Dept. for next year, was notified by tel- 


COLD ly HEAD Stores the senses of Taste | 
and Smell. The Balm is|egraph, and has accepted the position. 


I feel we 
have been fortunate in securing such a man, and 
wish to thank you sincerely for your patient and un- 
Very truly, H. A. SIMONDS. 





WANTED, 


[In a Pennsylvania city high school, next September, 


a New England college-trained lady assistant, of ex- 


verience, qualified to teach French, Latin, Music, 
Jrawing, and English branches— Art and French 
Good salary. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 





8 Somerset st., Boston, 


8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 
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s Some New Books. 


Title. Author. 


, . . 4 Publisher Prie 
r Years in Number.... ty rice. 
I pce North America = aie Ginn & Co. Boston 50 | 
Essays from Sainte Beuve.... ........ Effinge: [Rad “ s a “1 , 
Master and Man ° Tolstoi a yg 40 
. .Y. Crowell , v 
Jack Alden ...... Boar ’ well & Co, N.Y + 


\.S. Barnes & Co., ye “ee 
1). Appleton & Co : “ 1.75 


Benson. 
-++eee+ee Hoffman. 
McLellan and Dewey 


Rev. John Henry............. 
rhe Beginnings of Writing 
Che Psychology of Number. 


Pe SN 9 £6044. 504-0-640.0 30000 b'8-v bhi s 00 eee nce Burnham. Houg c » 
io nts in te ee oughton, M iftftin, & Di Bost 1.25 
Frail Children of the Air (Butterflies)..... ite KeeEe Scudder. “ rr ‘ “ a 
Litt DE cep nthaeetncasenes os rare ee | ee Thayer Thomas Whittaker 35 
he ‘hayer. as taker,N.Y. * oft 
Myths of Northern Lands. ............+..0..ssesesses, Guerber. American Book Daigaiag N.Y 1 50 
A. SURG OE DMG s 6 on 6550 c00s pine scssciecucsvrerdeccdces Alden. Harper & Brothers diag a 
snow Shoes and Sledges............... , ace Monroe. +s ‘“ i “ 
T iit See on 5c 0's, 44ao 0 a05 88 GEE EET T OK --o-. Mackail. Charles Scribner’s So 125 
Women of Colonial and Revolutionary Times........ Earle. ~ pet = = 
CORIO THe ees 66 0500 ws 655086 bso decbesebecsc cep fs Goodloe. 125 





PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

__— A Genial Temperament.—*‘ They’s nothink 
like takin’ things good-naturedly,” said Mean- 
dering Mike. ‘*Yes,” said Ploddin’ Pete, ‘‘thet’s 
sell ; ; my way o’ doin’. Whenever I takes things I 
examination of the authors ne and the titles /allus lets the folks as owns ’em do the gittin’ 
of the books shows an exceedingly wide range | mad.’’—/ndianapolis Journal. 


Macmuttan & Co., 66 Fifth avenue, New 
York city, announce an unusual list of forth- 
coming books for the autumn of 1895. An 


of topics discussed — men and women qualified mae 
i : :; INTENDED T Te ;, 
to give the reading public not merely recreative SERED SO CADE VOUS BEB. 


:, Don’t skip this paragraph because it is small. 

, ¥ o. tae tt tala i » Mrani. 
reliable character, in almost every department Bilcan’s mt te = “dekiive in 
of scientific and literary culture. This house the throat, and the stopped-up feeling in the 
upper part of the chest. A simple cough may 
turn into something serious if let alone. It 
; ; ceases to vex you and to keep you awake 
magazine. Price, 33.00 a year; single copy o’ nights when you have allayed the inflamma- 
~1.00. This review was founded by a confer- tion in your throat with Ely’s Pineola Balsam. 
The druggists sell it for twenty-five cents. 


reading, but books of instruction of the most 


ssues the present month the first number of the 
tmerican Historical Review, a new quarterly 


ence representing some thirty universities and 
many eminent historical scholars, the following 
ward of editors being appointed: George B. -— There was a vivacious smile on her face 
\dams, of Yale University; Albert Bushnell which was most winsome. ‘‘ Oh, dear me,” 
Hart, of Harvard University; John Bach she murmured happily, ‘I’ve just gotten such 
McMaster, of University of Pennsylvania; a bargain!’ ‘‘ How, dear?” inquired her friend. 
Harry P. Judson, of University of Chicago; ‘‘I sent a telegram, only a quarter for ten 
William M. Sloane, of College of New Jersey; words, and at least six of them were words of 
and H. Morse Stephens, of Cornell University. more than three syllables.” — Washington Star. 
The board has selected as managing editor J. ae 
Franklin Jameson, professor of history in) Freiicn’s Tonic, a phosphorized cerebro- 
Brown University. spinant, has had a phenomenal record. Its 
—. great advantage is that five drops is equal to a 
D. C. Hearn & Co., 110 Boylston street, Bos- teaspoonful of other remedies, so that one has 
‘ to buy a small bottle only and take a small dose 
ton, issue five attractive catalogues of their onjy. [tis a genuine tonic. 
books, one each for college text-books, peda- —_— 
gogical library, modern languages, and general — ‘‘ Bumply seems wonderfully well satisfied 
catalogue. The success of this house in the with himself.” ‘Yes. Tiiere’s nothing you 
j can mention that he doesn’t think he knows all 
past ten years is as great a tribute to the prog- about.” ‘* Well, I suppose you can’t blame him. 
ress of education as to the enterprise of this He has no children old enough to ask questions 
house. No publishers have stood for modern and take the conceit out of him.”— Washington 
ideas, professional spirit, and scholastic vigor Star. — 
more than Messrs. Heath, Ames, Pulsifer, and, ps. Winstow’s ‘‘SoorHinc Syrup” has 
Smyth. The name of no house stands for so peen used over Fifty Years by mothers for thgir 
much, probably, by way of educational convic- children while Teething, with perfect success. 
tion. Every line of books has been a departure. [¢ soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
\ study of their catalogue reveals a chapter in| Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, 
educational progress. and is the best remedy for Diarrhea, whether 
ent arising from teething or other causes, and is for 
He—‘ A fellow called me a donkey, the | sale by Druggists in every part of the world. 
She—-‘* Didn’t you feel like kick- Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
|Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. [w 


” 


other day.” 
ing him ?’? — Detroit Free Press. 


A Twenty-Five Dollar Atlas 


_§ 6&2 eo 


For a limited time only we offer to our subscribers the “ POTTER-BRADLEY 
ATLAS OF THE WORLD” for only $6.00. ' ; 

This Atlas contains eighty-six (86) full double-page maps, with Isometric Index to each 
map, together with other valuable matter,— all handsomely and strongly bound in brown 





For Only Six Dollars. 
BB CNT 


buckram cloth. 
That you may |! 
any address, postp 
receipt of 15 cents in stamps. 
This amount can be deducted from t 


favor us vith your order. 
SPECIAL OFFER. 


For $7.50 we will send to any address the complete Atlas, in cloth binding, and 
: If you are at present a subscriber to the 


nave an opportunity to examine the work for yourself, we will send to 
aid, one part, containing four or five maps with index to correspond, ou 
3 ’ 


he price of the bound volume if you decide to 


the JOURNAL OF EpucATION for one year. 
JOURNAL, your subscription will be credited ahead one year. 
Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Lessons in Psychology. 


7 tan staan tom OEaSe ATUDENTS 
wD ESPE N INTRODUCTION TO THE SUBJECT FOR PRIVATE 81 
ee nD ry 4 1EXT-BOOK IN NORMAL AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 





By J. P. GORDY, Ph. D., 
gogy in Ohio University, Athens, O 
PUBLISHER'S PRICE, $1.25. [@e Our price is only 31.0 
to subscribers to this paper. 
I@™— A copy of the book will be sent free to any present subscriber of the J 
CATION who will send us one new subscription at $2.50. 
Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO,, 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Professor of Psychology and Peda 


CLOTH; 401 PAGES. 





| Teachers’ Agencies nee 





‘ f al rs . " anes ’ . 
VACAN( IES during the ter m are among the school’s greatest tribulations. A teacher is taken sick, or wants 
trouble with somebod narry or go to Europe, or get a bigger salary somewhere else, or she fails in discipline, or has 
lsee far with th mn amt f and is off without warning. What can the school board do°® Look around” But they ean’t 
peace thev 1 it tt ced eye, and the right teacher is hardly likely to be in sight. Advertise” Not if they want 
| : night better advertise for a vellow dog. Before the paper is dry their dooryards will be crowded with 


teachers out of a job, because t ; S G s « 
a ’ Y they have no ue chool boar ‘al e, 
f ri ‘ i i abltage tha 
| t DI R N \ « oard can do and do to advantag ind 1 


ceeded as ~acher ; : A f 
an pri d ao — ‘> Be ¥: Fe ts one thing : ix to apply to a first-class Teachers’ Agency. Such 
who most nearly meet cfg tundreds of teachers at its command,and it can turn instantly to the three or four 
September 2%. ai i: le requirements. Commissioner Howell of Suffolk county applied to us for a teacher on 

4 a0) ane on September 28 she had reported at Quogue, ready for work. Write or telegraph what you want 


and what ‘ ‘ if ‘ Ar ; : : 
or wire you will pay, and if the two correspond, we will give you a teacher by return mail TH E TERM 
, . . : “begs 4 4 a 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N.Y 


TEACHERS 
CO-OPERATIVE | 8034 Woodlawn Av., - CHICAGO. 
ASSOC | AT | O N SEEKS TEACHERS who are AMBITIOUS FOR ADVANCE- 


The Albert & Clark Teachers’ Agency 


HAS MOVED Puliman Building, Chicago, Michigan Ave. and 


to the Adams st. 
— C. J. ALBERT anv B. F. CLARK, Managers. — 


a] ERICAN . : 1 laeduten to Colles ms 
and FOREICN TEACHERS ; AG EN CY Schools, sad Seadilins 
} superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every Spar monet of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. Youna-Fu.ton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York 


New Enyland Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room 5), Boston, Mass. 


; aoe Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad. During the administration 


Established in 1884, Positions Filled. 3700. 


























of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in’ salaries, an aggregate of $1,500,000, yet calls for 
teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 


Harrisburg, Pa., Aug. 19, 1895, 
DR. ORCUTT ° a , 
My Dear Sir: Mr. L, W. A——— has been electéd teacher of Draw ing 
in this city, at a salary of $1,000 per year. We thank you very much 
for your kindness in assisting us in making this selection. 
Respectfully, D. D. HAMMELBAUGH, See. 
seeking positions or promotion should register at once. No charge to school officers for ser 
Teachers vices rendered, Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon - ‘ ; 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
Send to any of these Agencies for 100-page Agency Manual, Free. 
4 Ashburton P1., 70 Fifth Ave., | 355 Wabash Ave., | 25 King St., West, 12044 So. Spring St., 1242 Twelfth St., 
Boston, Mass. | New York. | Chicago, IL. Toronto, Canada. Los Angeles, Cal. | Washington, Db. C, 








ve Teachus’ Conperativ Association of New England 





HAS FILLED 1880 POSITIONS. F. B SPAULDING, Manager, 


Register now Manual free. | [eow] 36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 











’ postpaid, 


OURNAL OF Epbvu- 


BEACON "#4CHERS. AGENCY 


4 | (> 95 per cent. of positions filled last year were direct appli 
MER RILL, Mgr. | eations from school officials, 





110 Tremont Street, Boston. 169 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHER’S AGENCY 


Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors. 
Agency Manual free to any address. . One Fee registers in both Offices. 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS AGENCY 


Names competent teachers for desirable positions. Hvidence: ‘* We prefer to send to Professor Dick for 
Reply made by Secretary of Dist. No. County, Colorado, to an applicant for a 
FRED. DICK, Mgr., Kittredge Building, DENVER, COLO. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all grades with + 7 Assists Teachers in obtaining 


competent Teachers. we 2 & ; Positions, 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Aibany, N. Y. 


INCHELL’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, ‘i? wes'toth 8: Newtork. 
262 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


Wants more graded school teachers and teachers of music for public and private 
schools. Ke bave more vacancies than we can fill. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Teachers seeking positions, ( Address C. B. RUGGLES & CO. ring 0 a 


and those wishing a change at 
( 237 Vine Street. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 








our teachers.” 
position. 








an increased salary, should 


= THe WESTERN BuREAU oF EbucATION = 


SECURES POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS. This pquney suereees in the South. 
Supplies Books at publishers’ prices. For further information address 
7—w tf HARRY E. JOHNSON, Manager, 3548 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 





‘ 
CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Oldest and best known in U.S. OF RELIABLE 

. F mp |! American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 

Established 1855. Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges, 

3 East 14th St., New York. | Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 

. . schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting vf school property. 


TEACHERS of recognized ability wanted for | . bors 
rvrade ; enn-| Best references Turnished, 
h-grade positions in Penn-| J E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 





syllvania and other States. Send for circulars. | 150 Firra AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.), 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, Robt. L. - NEW YORK CITY. 
Myers, Manager (11th year), Harrisburg, Pa. | ae role ~ A 


Teachers ¥ anted. |AmsricanTeeeers.tesas) The Southern Educational Bureau 


[NEW ENG. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


Has filled vacancies in twelve States. Send stamp 


for terms to H. N. ROBERTSON, Mner., 


38 ‘rset Street, Boston rT 
3 Somerset eow P. O. Box 203, MEMPHIS, TENN 


Hiram Orncort, Manager. 





NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIP- 
| I W O TIONS to the JOURNAL O} 
EDUCATION will secure one 
——————-— ear’s subscription free, 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 






Subscribers to the JOURNAI 
ean have their subscriptions 
advanced six months by send 
ing a new yearly subscription. 

7: NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHD 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, | 
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256. JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
| NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 


ER, BURDET 7 & COMPANY Publishers, By THE LATE WALTER BAGEHOT. 


S/LV 
I. ECONOMIC STUDIES. 


Improved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 
Edited by RicHarD Hott Hutton. Crown 8vo. $1.25. 
Il. LITERARY STUDIES. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
Edited, with a Prefatory Memoir, by RICHARD HOLT Hutton. With Portrait. 




















oo 
Se FOO a 


BOSTON 


110-112 Boylston St. 31 E. 17th St. 262-264 Wabash Ave. 1028 Arch St. 








Cornell, Swarthmore, Smith, Dickinson 3 vols. Crown 8vo. "$3.75: 
A9D OFHERLEADING EDUCATIONAL INSTITOPIONS, use os 1entdeoks : Ill. BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES, 
MACILL’S READINC FRENCH CRAMMAR, Edited by RICHARD HoLt Hutton. Crown 8vo. $1.25. 
MAGILL’S SERIES Gr MODERN FRENCH AUTHORS. oe 
1, Frarcisque > me. . Anatole France, 4. e " 
Because these beshn. written a edited by Epwarp H. MAGILL, A.M., LL.D., of Swarthmore, teach Longmans, Green, & Co. N oer York.” 





pupils rapidly a reading knowledge of French. 
Authorized Editions, bound in cloth, handsomely printed, 60 cents a volume, 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, Publishers, 614 Arch St., Philade!phia. 


Systematic Collections 
Mineralegy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades 


RELIEF MAPS. 
United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
Valley, Grand Cafion, Mt. Vesuvius, &c. 
Lantern Slides, Charts, &c. 


Washington School Collections 


Minerals, Becks, Invertebrate Animals, at less than 
one-half the price. 40 Minerals in good case, or 40 Rocks 
with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of Invertebrates 
for $350. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 
pages. Send for circulars. 

EDWIN E. HOWELL, 


6123 17th St., N. W., Washington, D. U. 


$75 A MONTH—EVENINGS, TO 


WRITERS 


who learn, and represent Bixler’s popular system of 
Physical Training in Penmanship, at their own 
homes. Muscles trained, strengthened, controlled 
speed and ease in shortest time—less labor, better re 
sults. Less expense, bigger income—easy to learn 
easy to teach. rn sage eter te 
T. H. Castor & Co.. successors Our $4.25 teacher’s and agent’s Outfit, which ena bles 
Importers, Publishers and Foreign Booksellers ; the only au- | YOu to graduate at home and make $75 a month, even- 
* thorized agency for Henry Holt & Co. American agency | ings, sent for $1, and brought back if not satisfactory ‘ 
for Hachette & Co.’s (London branch) publications. Consists of (1) Self-instructor, 80 pp., cloth, 514x8, 75c. 
Removed from 144 Tremont St. to (2) Business Penman, monthly, 1 year, 12 PP. 9x15, 25e. 
23 SCHOOL STREET, BOSTON. | (3) Pocket Manual, 40 pp.,cloth, common branches in 


: a nut-shell, 25c. (4) Mail course, 4 lessons, written 
MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO. 


letters, copies, etc., $2. (5) Ad. outfit, $1. We want 
more teachers and agents, hence the $1 offer. Send 
43, 45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, 
—— PUBLISH — 


2-cent stamp and see what you get. 
REED & KELLOGG’S Complete Course in Language 


GBixler Business College Co., Wooster, Ohio. 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. +H + 
Real Slate Blackboards. iit): iio, Blaine’s 
BW MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. anual ‘ 
Within the reach of every School District in New England oS paentin te by Experiment. 
at the prices we furnish them. M cRS S Histories. 


1050'S Mathematica ; ete... ete. A Million Everyday Facts of Prac- 
PRINCIPALS and TEACHERS “ittencicn' or SCHOOL OFFICERS | iui 


tical Knowledge 4nd value to anyone 
; I. SMITH, J.D. WILLIAMS, whether Farmer, Business Man or Stu 
peganrannelings 14 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 
To this fact. Next to good furniture, nothing is more necessary in 


dent. 508 pages laden with suggestions 
that may point the way to a fortune. A 
the schoolroom than a good Blackboard. 
The only perfect and satisfactory Blackboards and real Slate. They cost but little more at first [JNIVERSITY PUBLISHING C0 - 
NN eee 
SS ————_—_—___— 
Educational Publishers, 


, solid information of 
cana on oot wt Limp Cloth Boe. StiMCloth 
than cheap imitations of various kinds sold as “Artificial Slate,” and ‘*‘ Composition” or “ Plastic” 
slating, which requires repairs every year. Real Slate lasts forever, and never costs anything 
43-47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. 
Please send for catalogue and price list. 


50c., Full Leather $1.00. Send fora 
after being placed on the wall. 
Correspondence solicited, 


fp le ot. 6 Harvest for Agents. 
We manufacture exclusively the Blue Valley, which are the best Blackboards in the world, 
+ | s 
Horton’s Adjustable 


KS & CO., 521 Wabash Ave., 
receiving Premium Medal at Chicago Exposition. 
Number Card 


Publishers. 
FOREICN BOOKS. 


Teachers have the advantage. of a our 
store all French and German Grammars and Readers, 
by whomsoever published. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in the 
Foreign and Ancient Languages, at lowest prices. 
Catalogues on application. 

CARL SCHOENHOF, 
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NOT IN THE TRUST! Write for full particulars and prices before placing orders. 


We are the largest handlers Slatinzton-Bangor Slate Syndicate, 


of Natural Slate Blackboards 
in the United States. Jas. L. Foote, Mgr. SLATINGTON, PA. 


’ 
Klemm's 
Saves time; and, by means H Mi i 
of the thousands of Drill Relief aps 
Examples, makes the pu- 
pils quick and accurate. 





Subscribers to the JOURNAL 


Wante Teachers who are willing to devote a | ( ; 
9 part of their spare time to soliciting | can have their subscriptions 
advanced six months by send- 


orders for our Educational Publications, to write us | a Y 
ing a new yearly subscription. 





Send for descriptive circular. 





for particulars. We pay liberal commissions, and | 
furnish all necessary supplies free of cost. Address NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
Agency Dept.. N. E. PUB. CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass 














WILLIAM BEVERLEY HARISON, so Fifth Avenue, N. Y 
i] 


w ‘JOSEPH I. HORTON, Ipswich, Mass. 








WHY NOT USE GOOD BOOKS IN YOUR SCHOOL? 


Better a poor teacher than poor books. All work requires good tools, brain work the best of all. 


Good books 


are to be had, if you know where to get them. We do not publish many titles; we prefer a few, and to 
have them good. Some are strictly text-books; others are for supplementary use. A selected list follows: 


TEXT-BOOKS 


PRACTICAL ELOCUTION. By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A. M: 
class-room experience, and is a practical, common-sense treatment of the whole subject. 
the best and most popular text-book extant. Cloth, $1.25. 


This work is the outgrowth of actual 
It is 


ADVANCED ELOCUTION. By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker, (In press.) A work representing the 
most advanced thought upon the subject of Elocution. The departments of Voice, Articula- 
tion, Gesture, and Physical Training are exceptionally full and concise. Cloth, $1.25, 


HANDBOOK OF PRONUNCIATION. By Jouwn H. BECHTEL. Contains over five thousand 
carefully selected words of difficult pronunciation, alphabetically arranged, with their pronun- 
ciation clearly indicated. Cloth, 50 cents. 


PUNCTUATION. By PAUL ALLARDYCE, This author is everywhere recognized as authority upon 
Punctuation. The most practical, concise, comprehensive, and interesting book on the subject. 
Cloth, 50 cents. 


LETTER WRITING. By AGNESH.MorRTON. A most intelligent and thoroughly literary work, and 
yet at the same time the most practical for the conduct of Business and Social Correspondence. 
Cloth, 50 cents. 


POCKET TRANSLATIONS 


These Translations follow the original text literally, thus forming a valuable help to the student. 
Pleasing sketches of the authors appear in the form of an introduction to each of the volumes, 
giving an insight into their lives and the circumstances attending the appearance of their 
works, and will awaken fresh interest in both the text and the authors. 

Cloth binding, each, 50 cents. 


HORACE’S COMPLETE WORKS, 


CZESAR’S GALLIC WAR. Six books. 
XENOPHON’S ANABASIS. Five books. 


CICERO’S SELECT ORATIONS,. 
VIRGIL’S AZNEID. Six books. 


READING AND RECITATION BOOKS 


SHOEMAKER’S BEST SELECTIONS. For Readings and Recitations. Formerly ‘“‘ The Elocu- 
tionist’s Annual.’’ Each number is compiled bya different elocutionist of prominence, thus 
securing the choicest pieces. It is beyond doubt the best series of speakers published. Con- 
tains gems from all leading authors. In handsome new cover. Number 23 just out. Paper 
binding, each, 30 cents. Cloth binding, each, 50 cents. 


BEST THINGS FROM BEST AUTHORS, Seven volumes. In new binding. Each volume con- 
tains three numbers of Shoemaker’s Best Selections, in the order of their issue. The collection 
is valuable not only for readings and recitations, but containing the choicest selections from 
leading English and American authors, it is a veritable encyclopedia of literature, and a 
small library in itself. Cloth binding, each, $1.50. Full set,7 vols., in a box, special price, $7.00. 


There are special prices to teachers, as well as liberal discounts for introduction. 


is sent with every order, or can be had for the asking. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, . . 


FOR SUPPLEMENTARY USE 


THE STORY OF THE ILIAD. By Dr. Epwarp Brooks, A.M. 
the leading incidents of one of the greatest literary works of the world, the Iliad of Homer. 


Cloth, illustrated, $1.25. 


A narrative in simple prose of 


THE STORY OF THE ODYSSEY. By Dr. EpwARD BRooKS, A.M. A companion volume to The 
Story of the Iliad, written in the author’s characteristic, simplé, graceful, and interesting style. 
Cloth, illustrated, $1.25. 

DELSARTEAN PANTOMIMES. By Mrs. J.W.SHOEMAKER. A combination of music, recital, 
and esthetic action, arranged in a manner to produce a harmonious effect, both to the eye and 
ear. Contains fourteen beautiful full-page illustrations. Cloth, handsomely bound, $1.50. 

EXTEMPORE SPEECH. By WILLIAM PITTENGER. This volume appeals to all who have plans 
to present and opinions to express upon current questions and who desire to marshal their 
thoughts and words so as to carry conviction to the minds of their hearers. Cloth, $1.25. 

THE DEBATER’S TREASURY. By WILLIAM PITTINGER. In addition to other valuable in 

formation, this book gives alist of over two hundred questions for debate, with a half-dozen 

outlines for argument on each subject, on both affirmative and negative. Cloth, 50 cents. 


QUOTATIONS. By AGNrEs H. Morton. A clever combination of pithy quotations, selected from a 
great variety of sources, alphabetically arranged by subject. Contains all the familiar and pop 
ular quotations in current use, together with many rare and choice bits of prose and verse. 
Cloth, 50 cents. 

SLIPS OF SPEECH. By Joun H. BECHTEL. This volume treats in a brief, interesting, and chatty 
manner of the faults that are most common in every-day speech. It isnot simply a collection of 
‘** don’ts,” but it gives the reason for not doing. Cloth, 50 cents. 

PRACTICAL SYNONYMS. By Joun H. BECHTEL. 
found to meet the wants of the busy merchant or lawyer, the thoughtful clergyman or teacher, 


This complete and practical work will be 


and the wide-awake boy or girl at school. Cloth, 50 cents. 
THE ART OF CONVERSATION. Of all the accomplishments prized in 


modern society, that of being agreeable in conversation holds the first place. This is a thor- 


By J. P. MAHAFFY. 


oughly practical work on this most important subject. Cloth, 50 cents. 


READING AS A FINE ART. By ERNEST LEGOUVE. 
nized as authority upon the subject of public reading, and it is therefore invaluable to every 


This excellent work is everywhere recog- 





public reader and speaker. Cloth, 50 cents. 
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